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World Congress on Rehabilitation of Handicapped 


THE Ninth World Congress of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled (ISRD) 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, June 23 to 29, 1963, 
featured employment of the handicapped as no previ- 
ous Congress had done. During the general and con- 
current group sessions, at special meetings of various 
World Commissions or World Committees of ISRD, 
and at informal breakfasts and luncheons during the 
6 days of the Congress, some 2,000 delegates and 
associates considered the threefold theme of the meet- 
ing, “Disability, Prevention, Rehabilitation.” 

Representatives from the United Nations, World 
Health Organization (WHO), and International La- 
bor Office (ILO) spoke at the opening session and at 
other times, indicating the importance of the handi- 
capped to the world of work and to lives of usefulness 
in their communities, their countries, and the entire 
world. 

Immediately following the formal opening, the 
day’s theme, “Accidents, Frequency, and Causation,” 
was considered from industrial, home, and highway 
viewpoints in a general survey and analysis, followed 
by a session on “Causation of Accidents” and one on 
“Incidence of Accidents Among Handicapped.” At 
this session W. P. McCahill, Executive Secretary, 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, emphasized that in the United States the title 
might better have been “The Nonincidence of Acci- 
dents Among Handicapped,” and referred extensively 
to the BLS-VA Survey of 1947-48 as proof that the 
handicapped were safer workers than others. He 
also called for an ILO-conducted survey in coopera- 
tion with other national and international bodies on 
the safe work practices of the handicapped. 


Resolution No. VII, approved on the final day, car- 
ried out this suggestion by calling upon ISRD to re- 
quest the ILO “to undertake a nationwide survey of 
national studies on the safety records of disabled per- 
sons during employment.” The resolution stated that 
such a survey “was badly needed because of the mis- 
conception among many employers that disabled per- 
sons are more likely to have work accidents than the 
nondisabled.” 

On the second day, Henry Viscardi, President of 
Abilities Incorporated, chaired a panel on “Working 
Capacity Related to Work Demands.” Five papers 
were presented, including two from the United States. 
James Burrows of the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled in New York discussed “Long-Term Experi- 
ence With the TOWER System,” and Leonard Weitz- 
man of Pittsburgh’s Vocational Rehabilitation Center 
outlined “Principles and Methods Testing Work Ca- 
pacity.” That same afternoon, Arthur Hess of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance outlined the “Social Dis- 
ability Insurance Benefits and Rehabilitation in the 
U.S.A.” 

The third day’s theme was “Employment of the 
Disabled” and opened with a panel on the “Disabled 
and the Labor Market,” chaired by Ian Campbell, 
National Coordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Labor. Mr. Campbell, who is also 
chairman of the World Commission on Vocational Re- 
habilitation, introduced representatives of the ILO, 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the International Organization of Employers, 
and the Italian-Sponsored Federation Internationale 
des Mutiles des Invalides du Travail et des Invalides 
Civils. 

Arthur Bennett, in representing ILO Director David 
Morse, former U.S. Under Secretary of Labor, em- 
phasized work-oriented vocational — rehabilitation. 
The statement read by Mr. Bennett said in part: “The 
feature of (this) expansion of the ISRD’s work that 
has been of more significance to the ILO is the set- 
ting up of the World Commission on Vocational Re- 
habilitation which, in less than 3 years, has become a 
well-established and influential body. . As the in- 
tergovernmental organization competent in, and with a 
direct responsibility for, all aspects of the vocational 
rehabilitation of all disabled persons, whatever the 
cause and nature of their disabilities, ever increasing 
requests for assistance have been made to the ILO 
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during the past 6 years to help raise standards and 
set up services in all parts of the world.” 

Other employment-day highlights were an address 
by Dr. Frank Risch of the Veterans Administration’s 


Epi-Hab Center at Los Angeles, on “A Million Man- 
Hours of Industrial Rehabilitation Experience With 
Epilepsy” and an outline by Dr. Henry Kessler, Kessler 
Institute, New Jersey, of his “Philosophy of Reemploy- 
ment of the Disabled.” Dr. Kessler had previously 
chaired Monday morning’s theme session on accident 
frequency and causation. 

That same afternoon, Dr. P. J. Trevethan, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Goodwill Industries of America, 
was chairman of a panel of six experts from five coun- 
tries who discussed “Special Measures of Employ- 
ment.” Milton Cohen of New York’s Federation of 
the Handicapped and Aaron Solomon of Boston’s Ace 
Electronics spoke for the United States. 

A concurrent panel discussed vocational rehabilita- 
tion and employment in Latin America, Germany, Yu- 
goslavia, Sweden, Israel, and Hungary. That same 
afternoon a joint meeting of the World Commissions 
on Cerebral Palsy and on Vocational Rehabilitation 
heard four speakers from the United States and one 
from Scotland discuss cerebral palsy rehabilitation as 
related to work. 

Thursday was a “free day” but proved among the 
busiest for many delegates who attended special meet- 
ings of affiliated groups. However, at the opening 
general session on Friday, Arthur Motley, Director of 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards and Chairman of the Federal Safety Coun- 
cil, returned to industry with a talk on “Preventative 
Measures in Industries and Homes.” 

During the week of the Congress, the World Com- 
mission on Vocational Rehabilitation (WCVR) met 
several times, including a supper meeting addressed 
by Miss Mary Switzer, U.S. Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and a joint meeting with the 
World Committee on Special Education. Secretary 
General Donald Wilson of ISRD addressed a business 
meeting of WCVR on the on-going efforts of WCVR 
“in speeding full employment of the disabled,” and 
Mr. McCahill emphasized the importance of public 
relations in obtaining public support for jobs for the 
handicapped. 


An Aid to Placing 
Mentally Retarded 


“A GUIDE to Job Placement of the Mentally Re- 
tard,” first of its kind ever published, was issued re- 
cently by The President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

The Guide is designed to help fit qualified mentally 
retarded men and women in jobs they are able to per- 
form. There are hundreds of such jobs in this coun- 
try, mainly of an unskilled, semiskilled, service, or 
short-cycle repetitive nature. 


(Continued on page 6) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May and June 


1963 
Number or Amount 
Activity ! 
May June 
Employment Service 
New applications....... 911,200 1,096,000 
Referrals: 
Agricultural........ 797,400 1,174,500 
Nonagricultural .... 1,161,700 1,083,400 
Placements: 
Agricultural........ 733,500 1,103,100 
Nonagricultural .... 611,600 577,300 
DE ksehekssae< 365,000 337,200 
rr 246,600 240,000 
Handicapped... 27,900 22,500 
Counseling interviews.. 184,800 158,800 
Individuals given tests.. 233,100 185,100 
Employer ee 180,100 158,800 
Veterans 
New applications....... 110,600 104,700 
Referrals, nonagricul- 
ES eee 188,800 159,700 
Placements, nonagri- 
Se 111,700 93,800 
Placements, handi- 
oe 10,100 8,500 
Counseling interviews. . 18,100 16,100 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims except 
eransitional *.........+ 1,078,900 972,800 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment........ 1,624,100 1,467,700 
Weeks compensated.... 6,732,400 5,308,200 
Weekly average bene- 
eee ; 1;463,600 1,327,100 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment.......... $34.91 $34.34 
Benefits paid?....... $235,850,700 | $188,189,000 
Funds available as of 
May 1963..........-- $6,330,642,100 |$6,203,212,500 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employ- 
ees* 
SAEED CERIADS , 0 600 since 10,700 12,000 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment........ 28,500 26,500 
Benefits paid ?........... $4,678,400 $4,941,200 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ° 
eS eee 20,300 21,600 
Weekly average insured re 
unemployment........ 46,700 41,900 
Benefits paid?*.......... $6,759,600 $6,269,100 


1 Employmetst Servi ce oe Site Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes payments under extended duration ‘“ieened of State hans s; four 
States made such payments in May and June 1 

‘ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

’ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 

ond, or State programs. 
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Vocational Upgrading for the Educable Mentally Retarded .. . 


The North High Work-Study Program 


By EDWARD K. KELLEY 


Supervisor, Selective Placement 


Iowa Employment Security Commission 


N THE production department of the Lindfelt 
Glove Manufacturing Company in Des Moines, 

Iowa, 68 power sewing machine operators work on 
bowling gloves and handball gloves, stitching the parts 
together—a job requiring speed and dexterity. One 
of these operators is mentally retarded. It isn’t evi- 
dent in her appearance or in the quality of her work, 
nor is it discernible in her production and earnings 
records. She produces equally with the others. 

In the downstairs restaurant of a local department 
store, the patrons are served by smartly uniformed 
waitresses. Three of them are mentally retarded but 
they serve the diners as efficiently and courteously as 
do the other waitresses. 

In two of the many drive-in restaurants in this city 
the responsibility for preparation and sale of the thou- 
sands of hamburgers, french fries, and other food items 
dispensed each month is assumed by young men who 
are mentally retarded. Their employer considers 
them competent to direct and supervise the activities 
of other workers. 

These individuals, along with 421 others, compose 


Classes for the educable mentally retarded are 
held in this new, modern building. Special 
class students parficipate in all extracurricular 
activities. 
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the group of educable mentally retarded who are 
being trained or have completed training in the “North 
High Work-Study Program.” 

The unskilled, inexperienced school dropout has 
long been a problem to the public employment service. 
When the additional handicap of mental retardation 
is present, the problem of placement becomes even 
greater. 

In the Des Moines Public School System, the drop- 
out rate of the educable mentally retarded prior to 
1957 was approximately 95.0 at the ninth grade level. 
Today, after 6 years of the special education program, 
the dropout rate has been reduced to 10.6. 

In September 1957, the first 2 years of senior high 
school were opened to special education classes at the 
new $3 million North High School. The Work-Study 
Program was structured to prepare the mentally re- 
tarded young person for a responsible job by means 
of a_ school-plus-work-experience approach. The 
school developed a curriculum of training and back- 
ground needed to help the young person adjust to 
normal work situations. The school authorities then 
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looked to the community to provide work training 
whereby the students could get actual on-the-job 
experience. 

At the inception of the program, an advisory council 
was formed, composed of representatives from the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; Iowa State Employ- 
ment Service; County Labor Council; Social Security 
Administration; County Association for Retarded 
Children ; Department of Special Services, Des Moines 
Schools; Junior League; Office of Federal Wage and 
Hour Agency; and the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Actual placement of the students was the 
responsibility of the program coordinator assisted by 
the assigned representatives of the Employment Serv- 
ice and Vocational Rehabilitation. These three per- 
sons form the “team” which directs the vocational 
aspects of the program, and the “team approach to 
placement” has proved eminently successful. 

The two agency representatives become acquainted 
with students coming into the program | month before 
they complete the ninth grade. Together with the 
program coordinator, the representatives visit the 
junior high school special education classes, talk with 
the students who will enter the program about jobs, 
work habits, and attitudes, and explain the agencies’ 
respective functions in the program. During this pe- 
riod the students are registered with the Employment 
Service and complete their applications as a class- 
room project. In the special information section of 
the application form, the teacher adds her comments 
about the student’s adjustment, attitude, performance, 
and family situation. Also during this period, the 
students are taken to the local ES office in groups of 
15 to 20 and given the full GENERAL AptiTruDE TEST 
Battery. These test scores have proved a valuable 
tool in the placement process. 

When the student enters the senior high school pro- 
gram, he recognizes the agency representatives as 
friends in whom he can place confidence and to whom 
he may turn for guidance. These relationships con- 
tinue long after he has completed the program. He 
knows that, if he becomes unemployed, his “friend” 
at the Employment Service office will help him, and if 
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Agency representatives confer at least once each 
week on vocational problems of the Work-Study 
program. Left to right: Edward K. Kelley, lowa 
Employment Security Commission; Dan Kroloff, 
Coordinator, Des Moines Public Schools; and W. 
A. Basinger, Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor. 


he has other problems, his “friend” at Vocational Re- 
habilitation is available. 


School Activities 


A modified curriculum, especially adapted to the 
mentally retarded, was adopted. It includes: 

Communication skills (English ) 

Marriage and family 

Orientation to home, school, and community (social 

studies ) 

Practical mathematics 

Personal problems (social studies ) 

The regular high school curriculum meets the needs 
of students for the remainder of the academic pro- 
gram, which covers: 

Instrumental and class music 

Homemaking (clothing and foods) 

Wood and metal shops 

Driver education ' 

Gym and swimming 

Arts and crafts 

Auto mechanics ( modified ) 

Special class students participate in all of the extra- 
curricular activities, such as: 

Student council 

Clubs 

Assembly programs 

Music groups 

Athletics 

These broad in-school experiences and mingling with 
regular class students contribute much to the retard- 
ate’s personal social adjustment and to his relationship 
with his employer and fellow workers when he is placed 
in a job situation. 

The IQ of the students ranges from 
a mean IQ of 67.6. Reading level range 
alent) is from 1.8 to 6.9. Mean reading level is 3.7. 


2 to 87 with 
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* Approximately 8 out of 10 students qualify for and obtain 
drivers’ licenses 
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The average ages for the intake of the student at tenth 
grade is 16.1; for those completing the program at 
grade 12, the average age is 18.5. 


Work Experiences 


The student attends school full time during the tenth 
grade year. Orientation and adjustment to the senior 
high school environment make this necessary. At this 
time, the students are registered as clients of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation and receive medical 
and psychological examination and diagnosis. Glasses, 
hearing aids, or any prosthetic appliances needed for 
job adjustment are provided. The rehabilitation coun- 
selor is assigned full time to this program. 

Eleventh graders who have qualified for work ex- 
periences are first assigned jobs in a sheltered situation. 
They work in the school cafeteria, the school offices, 
maintain and issue athletic equipment, or assist the 
school custodians. Their first wages are earned when 
they are assigned jobs in the two sheltered workshops 
in Des Moines which are operated by Goodwill Indus- 
tries and the Polk County Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. Here they work on various types of 
contract projects and gain experience in collating, in- 
serting, and mailing, and are exposed to supervision 
and working cooperatively with others. 

The first evaluations are made at this time. Work- 
ing together, the Employment Service specialist, Re- 
habilitation counselor, school coordinator, and work- 
shop supervisor rate the students on general habits 
and attitudes, specifically: 

Self-expression—initiative 

Sociability—cooperation 

Work independence—responsibility 

Appearance 

Courtesy 

The related work habits of the students are evaluated 
for (1) time factors, (2) performance skills, and (3) 
work tolerance. 


Competitive Work Experiences 


The students advance from sheltered work experi- 
ence to competitive employment as soon as they meet 
the standards set up by the school and the placement 
team. Unfortunately, some of the individuals are un- 
able to progress beyond the sheltered area due to physi- 
cal handicaps, emotional problems, or failure to meet 
even the modified academic requirements of the pro- 
gram. 

Work experiences in competitive employment are 
provided for the students in five areas: 

Food preparation and serving 


Inquiries concerning the Work-Study program will be wel- 
come. Some printed material on the program is available. 
Requests for information should be directed to the author, 
lowa Employment Security Commission, 1000 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 50319. 
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hg en 
Carl Schroeder, planf superintendent of the Lindfelt Glove Manu- 


facturing Company checks the work of one of his machine opera- 
tors, a former student in the Work-Study program. 


Personal service 

Light industrial 

Clerical and sales 

Agricultural and kindred 

Some employers who can provide work experience 
opportunities in these areas are known to the Employ- 
ment Service Representative. Others are found 
through his visits to business and industrial firms, or 
from orders received in the local office for part-time 
or temporary workers. During the first 2 years of the 
program, some employer resistance was encountered 
because the employer was not aware of the capabilities 
of the educably retarded. ‘The program has now be- 
come so familiar to local businessmen that frequently 
the problem is to find enough students to fill the avail- 
able job openings. 

In the case of a new employer, the initial approach 
is usually made by the “team” who thoroughly explain 
the program, familiarize him with both the potentials 
and the limitations of retarded workers, learn the 
specifications of the available job opening to deter- 
mine if it is within the scope of the student-worker, 
and discuss possible job modifications, if necessary, and 
hourly wage rates. (In most instances, the retarded 
worker is paid on an equal basis with the nonretarded. ) 

If the employer agrees to give the students op- 
portunities for work experiences, he is asked to inter- 
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view the young people before placing them on jobs. 
Such interviews are a valuable part of the students’ 
training. At the interview, the student is “on his 
own.” He is given preinterview counseling but neither 
agency representatives nor the school coordinator 
participates in any job interviews. Before the students 
report for work, the agency representatives meet with 
the company personnel who will supervise the work to 
acquaint them with successful training techniques. 

Students are given one or more work experiences in 
each of the first four areas. The fifth area (agricul- 
tural and kindred) is utilized only when the student 
expresses an interest in this type of work. Usually the 
student attends school half time and spends half time 
on the work experience. This arrangement varies, 
depending upon the individual’s academic progress, 
and the requirements of the job. Before referral to 
any employer, the student is counseled on the specifics 
of the job and given other necessary information. 
Close followup is maintained as the retardates pro- 
gress through the four areas of work experiences. 
Evaluations are made on the basis of the ratings of the 
company supervisor and on the ratings of the “team,” 
which are derived from observation on the job, coun- 
seling sessions with the student, and meetings with the 
supervisor. 

Through this process of varied work experiences, 
followup and evaluation, and counseling to explore 
interests and encourage good work habits, the agency 
representatives are able to determine the vocational 
area in which each student is most likely to perform 
successfully. 


Permanent Placement 


Three months before the student completes his third 
or senior year in the program,’ planning is imple- 
mented for one of three objectives: 

1. Permanent placement in competitive employ- 
ment if agency representatives and the school coordi- 
nator agree that it is feasible. 

2. On-the-job training with a selected employe 
in a vocational area where both the student and the 
“team” feel that he can achieve success. 

3. Vocational or trade school training for those 
students who evidence the capacity and ability to 
complete the training. 

Traditionally, the mentally retarded have been rele- 
gated to the menial jobs in our economy, working as 
common laborers, maids, dishwashers, or in other ele- 
mental occupations. That these individuals are capa- 
ble of upgrading to semiskilled and skilled vocational 
areas has been proved in the 6 years of the work-study 
program. Students who have “graduated” are now 
working successfully in occupations previously con- 
sidered beyond the scope of the retarded. 

* Originally a 2-year program, it was extended in 1961 to 
3 years. 

* Costs of on-the-job or vocational training are usually paid, 
in part or in full, by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Program Results—September 1957 to June 1963 


Students enrolled ; ; 476 
Number of work experiences. . . . see 619 
Employers participating in the program 217 
Student earnings (work experiences) . gi a eidre ore 1 $40, 000 
Income tax paid (approximate)...... eee $7, 800 


1 Approximate. 


Work Experiences of a Selected Group of 247 Students According to 
Job Area 


Number Percent | Per- 
cent 
Job area distri- 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | bu- 
tion 
Total ; 180 67.) 72:9 3:27.44 | 13.0 
Service Occupations 76 41 30.8 | 16.6 47.4 
Clerical and sales 53 § | 21.5 2.0 23.5 
Unskilled ; 29 21 | ry 8.5 20. 2 
Semiskilled . 18 0 7.3 0 7.3 
Agricultural and kin- 
dred 4 0 1.6 0 1.6 
Results 


What has participation in this program meant to the 
Employment Service? Since the begining of the proj- 
ect in 1957, it has meant 2,500 part-time and temporary 
placements and more than 300 permanent placements. 
But most important is the fact that the agency is as- 
sisting in a major contribution to the total welfare 
of the community. Members of our population who 
have historically been a burden to society are being 
raised to a status equal to others and are making their 
contributions to the economy. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


As the Guide puts it: “Other workers would be 
bored by these jobs, but not the mentally retarded. 
The retarded worker seeks these jobs. He actually is 
better qualified for them than most others. Therefore, 
the employer can expect from him a high degree of 
job interest and job satisfaction.” 

“Only a person’s intellectual capacity is retarded, 
not necessarily the rest of him,” the Guide observes. 
“Some studies have shown mentally retarded persons 
with high degrees of clerical aptitude, mechanical apti- 
tude, dexterity, and other skills. Proper placement 
can play up the skills and play down the retardation.” 

The Guide, by Dr. William A. Fraenkel, executive 
director of the New York City Association for the Help 
of Retarded Children, was published by The Presi- 
dent’s Committee, in cooperation with the National 
Association for Retarded Children and the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Copies are available without 
cost from The President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, Washington, D.C., 20210. 
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By JOHN CIMA 
State Supervisor, Services to the Handicapped 


California State Employment Service 


Wyeast to put a young high school graduate who 

was only 4 feet tall was the question facing the 
Youth and Student Section of the Stockton, California 
local office. Loretta was bright, alert, and had a 
pleasing personality but she didn’t seem to fit in as 
far as employers were concerned. The Youth Section 
decided to explore training possibilities through the 
cooperative employment service-school program as a 
means of providing Loretta with additional salable 
skills. ‘The local office maintains close cooperation 
with community schools, and together they operate a 
very effective work experience program for junior and 
senior high school students. It was mutually agreed 
to use this program as the vehicle to place this severely 
disadvantaged student. 

The young girl was assigned to a training course for 
gift wrappers which was beginning in preparation for 
the Christmas season. Loretta also contributed to 
the “team” effort—not only by doing well in the train- 
ing but also by developing what she called an “equal- 
izer.” The equalizer is a custom-made stool that can 
be used both as a chair raiser and as a small steplad- 
der. Armed with her training, her “equalizer,” and 
the placement efforts of the Department, Loretta was 
placed in a retail store that had previously turned her 
down. At last report, Loretta is still “equalizing” the 
situation and doing a good job. 

Here in California, employment service people are 
very cognizant of the benefits of close cooperation with 
other groups in serving individuals such as Loretta. 
Department of Employment personnel throughout the 
State are active in community committees for the em- 
ployment of the handicapped, and also work closely 
with other community resources focusing on the place- 
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Carl Mueller, SPI, Stockton local office, visits Loretfa at her work. 


ment of the handicapped. Although the California 
agency's policy has always been to serve, as much as 
possible, special applicant groups within the “main- 
stream,” there is also a realization that some applicants 
must be given additional specialized service in order 
to secure adequate employment. Efforts are made to 
provide this service within the purview of the Depart- 
ment’s programs—such as specialized counseling, se- 
lective placement, and vocational testing. However, 
wherever needed, the Employment Service takes the 
initiative in going outside for the required assistance. 

Speaking on the mainstream service concept and 
its effect on the handicapped, Paul W. Little, Chief, 
Division of Public Employment Offices and Benefit 
Payments, had this to say to the U.S. Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower on June 6, 
1963: 

For some handicapped people to be enabled to work 
competitively, no special services are needed. They 
merely need to be exposed to jobs which are within 
their physical and mental capacities. Other handt- 
capped people will need the counseling we provide, 
and still others will need counseling and training under 
one of the programs we administer before they can 
work com petitively. 











A good example of how we can respond to these 
individual needs concerns a nationally financed pro- 
gram, the Federal Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. An experience of the Eureka local office gives 
some idea of how this program can be utilized. 

Mel had polio at a very young age. The disease 
had left him with a crippled right leg and a back 
that tired easily, and he was able to undertake only 
limited schooling. He was somewhat frustrated by 
his lack of accomplishment and dropped out of high 
school in his junior year. He entered the labor market 
only to find additional frustration in his inability to 
compete with other individuals because of his handi- 
cap and lack of a salable skill. The local office Special 
Placement Interviewer (SPI) suggested that Mel con- 
sider the MDTA nurse aide training program. At 
first, Mel hesitated, feeling that hospital employers 
would not hire him because of his disability. After 
further discussion, Mel adopted a more positive train 
of thought and enrolled. At the completion of the 
course, he was placed promptly at a local hospital. 
Followup reports showed that he had received his first 
promotion in only one-third the in-service time nor- 
mally required by hospital policy. 

The benefits of cooperative action are not limited 
to the physically handicapped such as Loretta and 
Mel. Increasing emphasis is being placed nationwide 
on the problem of the mentally retarded as evidenced 
by the recent activities of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. President Ken- 
nedy in the preface to a new publication on the place- 
ment of the mentally retarded writes: 

It is just as important to integrate the mentally 
retarded within our modern society and make full 
use of their abilities as it is to make a special effort to 
do this for the physically handicapped. The grim 
struggle for survival does not allow us the luxury of 
wasting our human resources. 

The California State Employment Service has this 
same concern for these individuals and has taken steps 
to provide the needed service and encouragement in 
making them productive members of the community. 

For example, the San Diego Farm Office and the 
Special Education Department of a local school dis- 
trict became concerned with the employment possi- 
bilities for retarded boys. The basic problem was to 
develop a productive outlet for the mentally retarded 
boys who had expressed an interest in farm work. 
Adequate placement of these youngsters required ex- 
tensive job development because the students had no 
prior farm work experience, and some resistance was 
expected from farm employers because of the addi- 
tional cost of supervision and training. 

Intensive employer contacts by the Farm Office, 
with additional information supplied by school au- 
thorities, resulted in placements for several boys. For 
a more detailed discussion of this project, see “Agri- 
cultural Placement of Retarded Youth” on page 26. 

The California State Employment Service has es- 


tablished close liaison with the California Rehabilita- 
tion Service at both the State and local levels. The 
staffs of both agencies exchange information and ideas 
which are beneficial in implementing programs to ob- 
tain employment for the handicapped. 

The San Mateo local office reports an outstanding 
placement made in close coperation.with the VRS. 
A 21-year-old man with a severe nervous condition 
applied at the local office for work. He was not able 
to work around other people and had no idea how he 
could earn his living. Because of the severity of the 
handicap, the local office SPI contacted the local Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation counselor for possible help. In 
the discussion, it was agreed that the best solution was 
not additional training—but highly selective place- 
ment. Subsequently, a job possibility at a local salt 
company as a “trap fisherman” was developed. 

The local office interviewer arranged for a personal 
interview between the employer and the applicant and 
offered any additional information that would help 
the employer to evaluate the applicant’s abilities. At 
the end of the interview, the employer felt that he had 
found his man. A followup disclosed that the appli- 
cant is doing well on the job and now has hope for 
the future. 

Judging from the above examples and the many 
other case histories reported by field offices from all 
over the State, it appears that the Employment Service 
can utilize effectively the resources available within 
its own organization, national and State training pro- 
grams, and the advice of other agencies and individuals 
to further and improve its service to the handicapped. 
If we are to get the handicapped off the back porch 
and into the work force, we will have to draw from 
all possible areas of knowledge. The tools to do the 
job are there. Let’s use them! 





The Maryland Governor's Committee has come up with something 
different in NEPH promotion. One side of small packets of sugar 
features a magnifying glass selecting the ‘‘right’’ man, a qualified 
handicapped worker. The design is from the first place entry in 
the 1963 poster contest sponsored by the Maryland Governor's 
Committee. 
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Later 


By JANET I. PINNER 
Director of Selective Placement 
New York State Employment Service 





pIGH! years ago the New York State Employment 

Service expanded its Selective Placement Pro- 
gram. The objective was two fold: To improve state- 
wide placement services to the severely disabled and 
to strengthen the program in the rural areas." 

At that time, many persons questioned the Employ- 
ment Service’s ability to render adequate placement 
service to the severely disabled as well as to the dis- 
abled in the rural areas. The reasoning was that this 
type of placement was so complicated and time-con- 
suming that Employment Service personnel would not 
be able to do a satisfactory job. 

After 8 years of working with this expanded pro- 
gram, we wish to comment on the successes, problems, 
and frustrations of operating an individual client-cen- 
tered program in an agency which is geared for mass 
placement. 


Accomplishments Quantitatively 


Statistics for the period 1956 through 1962 were 
analyzed to determine the accomplishments of the 
program. In this 7-year period, more than 229,000 
disabled persons filed new applications for jobs, and 
placements amounted to more than a quarter million. 

The goals, training plans and operations, as well as the 
first year’s results, were reported in the September 1956 issue 

f the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW in an article 
entitled “New York Stresses SPRIness for the Handicapped.” 
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Y Million 
Handicapped 


Placements 


Who were these disabled? What were their prob- 
lems? How were they helped? 

Three out of four of the disabled applying for help 
in obtaining employment were coded “SP” and were 
given service by the regular interviewing staff in the 
mainstream of operations. The remaining disabled 
applicants were coded @P, the circle denoting the 
need for Selective Placement Service. 

Of the circled group, about 41,000 were served by 
Selective Placement interviewers. The remaining 25 
percent, about 14,000 applicants, were classified as 
“severely disabled” and were assigned to Selective 
Placement Rehabilitation interviewers as SPRs. 

In the following report on the placement experience 
of the three groups, it should be understood that new 
applications cannot be equated statistically to place- 
ments, because the new application figure is an indi- 
vidual count and the placement figure may include 
multiple job placements for the same individual. 

The analysis of the placement results showed that 
the ratio between the SP, the @B, and the SPR was 
practically the same as for new handicapped appli- 
cations. 

Of the quarter million placements, almost three- 
fourths, or about 188,000, were coded SP and were 
served in the mainstream of operations. Three out 
of four of the remaining 25 percent, some 52,700, were 
@Bs served by the Selective Placement interviewer, 
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Handicapped Good at Tedious Work 


_ M.C,, 18 years of age, was born with both feet and his 

right hand deformed. Because of family problems, he failed 
to complete high school. His handicaps precluded lifting, 
carrying, standing, and walking. However, he could use his 
deformed hand well, as evidenced by his hobby of building 
hi-fi sets. 

Efforts were made to place him in electro-mechanical as- 
sembly, machine tending, or packing. Employer resistance 
was encountered because of the applicant’s lack of speed. 
One day a plastic toy manufacturer called the Employment 
Service asking for a handicapped person to do mold polish- 
ing. The salary was high for a beginning worker, but since 
the job appeared suitable to the handicap, the employer 
was told about M. C. His alertness, intelligence, and moti- 
vation for work were stressed. The employer agreed to 
interview the applicant and he was hired. 

Eager to know why the firm had asked for a disabled 
worker, the SPRI visited the firm about 3 weeks after the 
placement was effected. The plant manager stated frankly 
that the job involved was monotonous and he was having 
considerable turnover. A firm in England, with which the 
concern was affiliated, had had some success in using handi- 
capped people for tedious work. These workers tended to 
remain loyal to the firm and the job, and seldom quit. The 
plant manager believed that, if he could offer a good begin- 
ning wage with promise of advancement, he might avoid 
some, of the labor problems at peak seasons which he had 
experienced in the past. He was well pleased with the 
SPR referral and promised to consider other handicapped 
workers as the need for them arose. 


and the remainder, about 15,000, were SPR appli- 
cants. 

One of the main objectives of the three gradations 
of service was to sift out those disabled applicants who 
needed the most additional help. The staff needed 
adequate time to work with the disabled applicant 
since not all disabled persons coming to the Employ- 
ment Service presented the same problem or required 
the same type of assistance. 

We believe that we are accomplishing these objec- 
tives and no longer have doubts about whether the en- 
tire disabled group is being served. We know we are 
serving them—the slightly, moderately, or severely dis- 
abled—and serving them well. 

In 1956, two-thirds of the handicapped applicants 
were served by the regular interviewer in the main- 
stream of operations. However, as services were ex- 
tended to the severely disabled, the percentage rose 
to three-fourths, indicating that more disabled persons 
were being served by the regular interviewers. 

Statewide, the total number of new handicapped ap- 
plicants per year has been decreasing, but the SPR 
caseload has been steadily increasing. In 1956, the 
average annual SPR caseload was 1,420. By 1962, 
this figure had increased to 1,700. We had antici- 
pated that eventually referrals from the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service (VRS) for the Blind would 
constitute our entire SPR caseload. However, their 
referrals have been constant, showing no significant 
increase, whereas referrals from other community re- 
habilitation agencies have risen. 
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In the past 7 years, the Selective Placement Program 
has made 7,397 placements for the 7,890 referred 
clients from the DVR. In the same period, 291 place- 
ments have been made for 639 blinded applicants re- 
ferred from VRS. Any severely disabled person who 
has completed some phase of rehabilitation with any 
agency, private or public, is accepted for selective 
placement rehabilitation. 

The composition of the SPR caseload has also 
changed through the years. Approximately half of the 
SPR applicants are emotionally impaired. Frustra- 
tions arise because the interviewers feel less confident 
about being able to find employment for this type of 
handicapped applicant than for the physically im- 
paired, even though they have been placing the emo- 
tionally impaired since 1942. An emotionally im- 
paired individual sometimes must be placed three or 
four times in order to find a job at which he can func- 
tion to both his and the employer’s satisfaction. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the intangibles which are 
so hard to ferret out or measure. The working en- 
vironment and the personality of the supervisor or 
coworker are such important factors. We know how 
to analyze the physical demands of a job, but we have 
no standard method of evaluating the emotional de- 
mands. 

There is an increase in the number of applicants with 


“A Big Bowl of Ice Cream” 


“IT IS my feeling that a vocational placement will be 
therapeutic and give her the self-esteem she needs .. .” 
This sentence appeared in the referral report writtten by 
Miss M.’s counselor at the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
The report indicated that Miss M.’s family had not accepted 
her blindness and felt her incapable. Because she lacked 
confidence in her ability for any other type of work, she 
had become a domestic worker. 

Trained as a transcription typist, Miss M. had excellent 
skills, even if she did not always think so. She proved to 
be a delightful person to interview, with a lively intelligence 
and a ready sense of humor. Her deep-seated inferiority 
feelings did not prevent her from relating in a warm, 
friendly manner. The personnel manager of an insurance 
company, to whom she was referred through a telephone 
solicitation, agreed. At the suggestion of the SP interviewer, 
the personnel manager arranged to have the written tests 
given verbally and Miss M. passed all the necessary tests. 
Then, a snag developed. The company, undergoing a 
merger, was required to take on 300 employees from the 
other company. Several weeks went by, but the personnel 
manager did not forget Miss M: A vacancy was found in 
the company’s Brooklyn office which was even better, since 
it was only a 5-minute walk from Miss M.’s home. 

She has been with the company over 2 months now. A 
followup visit revealed that her work is of such high caliber 
that she has been placed on special transcription dealing 
with compensation cases. The personnel manager reported 
that, since Miss M. joined the staff, morale in the transcrip- 
tion department has improved, as the other workers enjoy 
her lively personality and complain less about petty things. 
“Nice to have around” seems to be the feeling about her. 

As for Miss M., she describes her job as a “big bowl of 
ice cream.” She may be on the way to developing that self- 
esteem her counselor had hoped for. 
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It Takes Courage to Move 


D. H., age 31, has been confined to a wheelchair since he 
was 5 years old because of quadraplegic polio. He can turn 
his left foot a few inches, and has use of the forefinger and 
thumb on one hand. When working as a TV and radio 
repairman, he wears an arm band with a tab on it, puts his 
head down, grabs the tab with his teeth, and brings his hand 
up to bench level. He holds tools—soldering materials, 
etc.—in his mouth. 

Because of lack of work, Mr. H. lost the job he had held 
for 8 years. There was little chance of work for him in his 
hometown. Through personal solicitation, the SPRI re- 
ferred him to two electronic plants in another area. Both 
firms were tremendously impressed with the motivation, 
ability, and skill of this severely handicapped young man but 
did not have an immediate opening. However, he was re- 
ferred by SPRI and hired by another firm as an electronic 
tester at a starting salary of $72 per week. After 3 years 
on the job, he is earning $110 per week. Having courage- 
ously made the move to a new area, he and his wife bought 
a mobile home and have settled permanently. 


Paraparetic Rises to Manager 


H. R., 25 years old, was partially paralyzed as a result 
of a farm accident in 1955. He is able to get about with 
short leg braces and crutches. In addition to the orthopedic 
problem, there is a secondary disability consisting of some 
lack of bladder control. This young man had had 3 years 
of high school and was trained in watch repair at the Bulova 
school by DVR. The SPRI solicited the larger local jewelry 
stores as well as two watch repair job shops and secured 
two interviews for the client. Neither of the interviews 
resulted in a job offer, but one of the employers was inter- 
ested in this young man and suggested another job shop. 
The interviewer called on the manager and the applicant 
was hired. This young man has done so well on the job 
that he was promoted several times and has been sent to 
Cleveland, Ohio, as manager of a shop with five persons 
working under him. He has been on the job more than 
2 years. 


Veteran Overcomes Fears 


D. G., a veteran of the Korean conflict, was discharged 
from the Air Force with an emotional disorder requiring 
hospitalization in a mental institution. Trained by the Vet- 
erans Administration in cabinetmaking, he was an unusually 
adept student, able to work fast and skillfully. Upon com- 
pletion of the course in March, the VA and the training 
facility tried unsuccessfully to place him. He became de- 
pressed, fearful, and began to lose weight. He registered 
with the Employment Service but his first referral was un- 
successful. He failed to report for appointment and his 
mental condition probably began to deteriorate. A later 
referral proved successful, but he failed to report for work 
the next day. The SPRI contacted the VA clinic he was 
attending, and his treatment there was intensified to pre- 
pare him for employment. Finally, in September, he was 
referred and hired by a cabinet-making firm, and is still 
working there to the satisfaction of the employer. 
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multi-disabilities. There are no more “easy” cases. 
Placements of the mentally retarded group are on the 
increase due to better facilities, such as schools and 
workshops, and an aroused community interest. 


Quality 


The quality of the referral is significant in a discus- 
sion of placement figures. To accomplish placement 
results, 91,407 referrals were made of @® applicants 
and 30,848 referrals of the severely disabled. Approx- 
imately one placement resulted from every two SPR 

oreferrals. There was an even more favorable ratio 
for the @ group. 

Followup procedures of all @® and SPR _ place- 
ments on a 30-day basis were instituted to determine 
whether these workers remained on the job. Studies 
indicate that the Selective Placement interviewers 
made almost 21,000 followups and found that more 
than 8,400, or 41 percent, were still employed. The 
Selective Placement Rehabilitation interviewers made 
approximately 12,800 followups and learned that 7,350 
of their clients, or 57 percent, were still employed. 


Cost Factors 


How costly is this program? The findings have 
substantiated the belief that the more complicated the 
case the more time and effort must be spent in order 
to effect a placement. 

In the period under study, in order to effect 52,700 
@ placements, SP interviewers made 51,660 tele- 
phone solicitations and 10,787 field visits; SPR rep- 
resentatives made 50,358 telephone solicitations and 
22.142 field visits. 

Time and cost studies have shown that it costs four 
times as much in staff time to make an @B placement 
and seven times as much for an SPR _ placement. 
However, the studies indicate that the best results are 
achieved when the interviewer follows up on an orde1 
and talks to the employer about a specific qualified 
disabled person. 


Staff Turnover 


There are 20 SPR interviewer positions in the 
NYSES. One of the frustrations at the beginning 
of the program was staff turnover. Just when an 
SPR interviewer had been trained fully for his job, he 
would leave the agency for a better paying position. 
The turnover problem is greater in New York City 
than in the upstate area. For the first few years in 
New York City, the SPR staff turnover was more than 
100 percent. During the past year, four SPR inter- 
viewers in the State went to other jobs. 


How Was Service Improved in the Rural Areas? 


In the rural areas many severely disabled persons 
have not received maximum rehabilitation. Some 


(Continued on page 25) 








Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 


aining Projec 


By MARY T. STEWART 


Special Worker Services 


United States Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


N RECOGNITION of the need to prepare State 

vocational rehabilitation administrators, super- 
visors, and counselors for the placement function, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration (WRA) in- 
augurated an energetic training program in 1962. 
Original planning for the program included repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. Employment Service and 
State Employment Services, as well as VRA, State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services (VRS), the Vet- 
erans Administration, and university, medical, and 
other related disciplines. 

Four universities were initially designated to serve 
the biregional and triregional jurisdictions of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
were San Francisco State College (San Francisco and 
Denver regions) ; Oklahoma State University (Atlanta 
and Dallas regions) ; Kent State University (Chicago 
and Kansas City regions) ; and New York University 

Boston, New York, and Charlottesville regions) 

The multiregional training sessions are designed 
to serve three levels of vocational rehabilitation staff: 

1) State directors and in-service training supervisors ; 

2) vocational rehabilitation supervisors; and (3) re- 
habilitation counselors. Groups (1) and (2) meet for 
3- and 5-day periods, respectively. The Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors (group 3), who will derive the most 
direct benefits from this program, have a more ex- 
tensive schedule: (a) an initial period of 1 week at 
the university; (b) an interim period of 5’ months 
on the job—to carry out a planned project in their 
respective home areas; and (c) a second period of 1 
week at the university. 


San Francisco Has First Project 


The first training project started at San Francisco 
State College in August 1962, for the State directors 
of VRS and in-service training supervisors. Repre- 
sentatives of Bureau of Employment Security regional 
offices and State ES offices participated in this 3-day 
meeting to present the role of the ES in selective place- 
ment of the handicapped. 

General placement problems and considerations of 
vocational rehabilitation counselors were: {1) The 
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number of vocational rehabilitation cases that are in 
Status 6 (ready for employment) has been increasing 
and the time in status 6 has been lengthening; (2 
the reasons for this increasing backlog—is it due to 
the original selection of rehabilitation clients? to the 
types of training provided? to lack of placement assist- 
ance? and (3) since vocational rehabilitation is accept- 
ing for service a higher percentage of mentally retarded 
or mentally restored persons as well as more older work- 
ers, how can these rehabilitated persons be placed in 
a labor market which is increasingly competitive for 
the kinds of jobs open to them? 


Remedies 


Some of the remedies suggested were: (1) Make 
more use of employment service information at the 
time of selecting the vocational objective for which 
training is given; (2) make use of the employment 
service counselor’s knowledge of the applicant, espe- 
cially if he was referred by the ES to VR; (3) enlist 
the help of the ES in developing vocational objectives 
which may represent better placement prospects rather 
than accept the applicant for training in a field which 
he can master but for which there is little opportunity 
due to overcrowding; and (4) seek the cooperation of 
the employment service selective placement inter- 
viewer in developing jobs and on-the-job training 
opportunities. 

From the above problems and suggested remedies, 
it is obvious that more intensive cooperation between 
ES and VRS is indicated. Upon completion of the 
four initial projects (only the one at San Francisco 
State College has been completed so far), VRA hopes 
to extend this training to all VR counselors in the 
United States. 

In a recently released report on the San Francisco 
State College Project, Lloyd Meadows, Ph. D., project 
director, gave a detailed account of the accomplish- 
ments. Fifty-one counselors participated and chose 
their placement projects on an individual basis which 
proved more meaningful than if the planning commit- 
tee had made the assignments. 
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In the first phase of the counselor institute at the 
college late in October 1962, selected employers, ES 
representatives, and labor union officials for 1 week 
made general presentations which were followed by 
questions and discussions by the counselors. The sub- 
sequent small-group sessions with leaders were espe- 
cially effective because they provided the counselors an 
opportunity to present their own problems and to 
express their thoughts and feelings freely. 

On the last day of the first counselor institute, each 
counselor submitted a tentative project proposal, sub- 
ject to further elaboration and agency approval. Some 
of the projects selected were: (1) The development 
of a systematized method for recording field visits and 
other kinds of employer contacts and for making these 
permanently available to all other counselors in their 
agencies; (2) on-the-job training opportunities; (3) 
ready-for-employment survey—a reevaluation of the 
employment goals for the client, more frequent con- 
tact with the State Employment Service, and more 
frequent field visits with employers; (4) vocational 
rehabilitation and labor union relationships; (5) group 
placement counseling; (6) case conference methods; 
and (7) vocational rehabilitation and the employment 
service relationship. 


How the Project Worked Out 


In his final report, Dr. Meadows stated that the 12 
counselors who selected projects involving the rela- 
tionships between the VRS and ES met with varying 
degrees of success. He said: 

‘Some of the progress reports indicated considerable 
improvement in the local relationship of the VR agency 
and the Employment Service. The counselors’ ap- 
proach to this problem was very sound. They did not 
project the blame for poor communication and poor 
cooperation onto the Employment Service. They 
seemed to start out with the assumption that, re- 
gardless of where the responsibility might be, self- 
examination might contribute to improvement of the 
relationship. Hopefully, if VR initiated steps to im- 
prove its referral procedures and other aspects of the 
relationship, the Employment Service might very well 
start examining its role and responsibilities in the 
relationship.” 

Some projects involving ES participation were 
reported to have had disappointing results. On the 
other hand, Dr. Meadows continues, a counselor from 
California was able to develop a much better working 
relationship with ES as a result of her concentrated 
project effort, and she took full advantage of the serv- 
ices available in the ES. This was accomplished by 
establishing relations with additional mainstream in- 
terviewers, whereas she had been limited previously to 
telephone referrals to one special placement inter- 
viewer. The result was greatly improved services to 
her handicapped clients. 

The counselor’s supervisor gave an enthusiastic re- 
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port of this project: ““Miss T’s placement project could 
not have been more successful. For the first time in 
the period that I have been active in this County, 
there is a good relationship with the Employment 
Service. Miss T not only was able to develop satis- 
factory relations for herself, but also for the other 
counselor in the office.” 

In May 1963, the “final evaluation” phase was held 
at San Francisco State College and the project results 
were reviewed. Dr. Meadows stated that “all of the 
projects were not necessarily equally successful or effec- 
tive,’ but it was “commendable that all the counselors 
were sufficiently motivated and interested in develop- 
ing some kind of a placement project regardless of 
whether the project fully measured up to their expec- 
tations.” 


The Counselors Evaluate the Program 


The counselors themselves were “extremely positive” 
in their evaluation of the total placement training 
program. One counselor is quoted in Dr. Meadows’ 
report as follows: “This has been one of the finest 
institutes that I have attended. By being given an 
assienment, working at it for 6 months, and giving a 
report, I have gained more than I would have by just 
attending and listening to others. A person always 
benefits according to what he contributes. ‘Those who 
benefited the most, I believe, are the ones who put the 
most effort into their projects.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Meadows reports that most of 
the counselors plan to continue their projects and 
integrate them into their agencies wherever possible. 
It is believed that the institute furnished significant 
impetus to the counselor activities in the placement 
functions, and served to reemphasize its problems and 
importance. 

The above report points out the need for the Em- 
ployment Service to reexamine its own role in place- 
ment of the handicapped and to further stimulate its 
efforts to this end. ‘Through institutes and training 
projects, VRA has demonstrated its eagerness to work 
with the ES. The ES can do no less than participate 
in and extend this effort toward increased cooperation 
and consequently improve services to the handicap- 
ped. Placément of the handicapped is a vital func- 
tion that requires the maximum effort of the total 
community and leaves no room for personal differ- 
ences, narrowly interpreted prerogatives, or minimi- 
zation of its complexity. 

As VRA’s placement training program is expanded, 
the agency will call more and more frequently upon 
the Employment Service. ‘The increased activity be- 
tween the two agencies will be an enriching and 
rewarding experience on which deeper and _ better 
foundations can be broadened in rendering complete 
services to the handicapped. Full cooperation and 
imaginative support are urged by ES personnel at all 
levels. 
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The training of mental retardees as nurse aides and hospital or- 
derlies in a Miami convalescent home was found to be an excellent 
training ground in placing young girls and boys in industry, 
hospitals, and other nursing homes throughout the State. 


A GLAMOROUS playground area is an odd back- 

drop against which to project a working program 
to assist in the placement of the handicapped. But 
Miami ts interested in aiding the handicapped. This 
interest was aroused by the group of dedicated indi- 
viduals locally concerned who have encouraged and 
bolstered, criticized and commended, assisted and aug- 
mented the work of the local Employment Service 
offices in attacking the dynamic problem of finding 
gainful employment for the ever-increasing number of 
those disadvantaged by handicaps. 

Miami is a community without large industry to 
absorb those who can perform only limited physical 
operations. In general, it is a community where the 
economy is built around tourism, trade, and service 
industries. It is also a community that, by reason of 
its climate, attracts handicapped people who are ref- 
ugees from snow, ice, and cold. They find that wheel- 
chairs roll more freely and that crutches and canes 
are more secure in the absence of snow and ice. 



















On-the-job training programs in light mechanical occupations, such 
as bicycle repair, for handicapped persons has been sef up in 
Miami to supply the labor market with qualified workers in these 
shortage occupations. 


Miami Reports: 
Cooperation Unlimited 


Within this existing pattern, no standard approach 
can be completely adequate. Every avenue of attack 
must be explored and exploited. Over the past years, 
many projects have been initiated here and many ap- 
proaches have been tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

The three Employment Service offices—the Com- 
mercial, the Hotel and Restaurant, and the Indus- 
trial—that serve the Miami area cooperate to allevi- 
ate the ever-present and increasing problem of placing 
handicapped workers. 

In an effort to meet the challenge, selective place- 
ment personnel in the Miami Industrial office have 
developed a new program for placement of mentally 
retarded boys and girls over 16 years of age. This 
program has evolved through work with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in cooperation with 
a local employer and a group of interested parents, 
all of whom have mentally retarded children of their 
own. The employer initially furnished a part of his 
plant as a training center. He taught the retardees 
the value of good work habiis such as getting to work 
on time, following instructions, carrying through as- 
signments to completion, and working with others. 
This training was done under actual workshop condi- 
tions. ‘The parents later organized into a working 
group to furnish the needed funds and act as cospon- 
sors of the workshop. 

The initial project of the workshop consisted of 
cleaning and rewebbing aluminum furniture. It was 
followed by a small contract with a bottling company 
to repair wooden cases. This work developed into a 
larger contract, and similar contracts were obtained 
with other bottling companies. Due to the increased 
workload, the shop has now outgrown its donated 
space and has expanded into its own separate quar- 
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ters. Despite the newness of this project, the Employ- 
ment Service can already count a significant number 
of placements of mentally retarded workers. It ap- 
pears that this will continue as a very productive out- 
let for the training and placement of retarded ap- 
plicants. 

Cooperation was also the keynote of success in an- 
other program to place mentally retarded boys and 
girls, 16 years of age and older. This program was 
first set up by a vocational rehabilitation counselor 
with the assistance of a local convalescent home. 
Many young people considered unemployable were 
referred to this home and received adjustment train- 
ing as well as vocational training as nurse aides and 
hospital orderlies. After 3 years of operation, the 
facility is being used on a statewide basis, and trainees 
are being placed in industry, hospitals, and other nurs- 
ing homes throughout Florida. 

On July 1, 1963, through a Federal grant, the Florida 
State Employment Service and the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation started a special project which 
was the outgrowth of successful cooperation between 
the two agencies over the past 3 years. It was ap- 
proximately that long ago that the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation counselors and Employment Service selective 
placement interviewers initiated a plan to work to- 

Initially, they met 
From these meetings 
evolved a plan to set aside 1 day each week to con- 
centrate on the placement of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion clients who had been referred to the Employment 
Service for placement. At the meetings, the case his- 
tories of applicants were discussed and determinations 
were made as to their readiness for placement in the 
competitive labor market. In some cases, the dis- 
cussions resulted in referral back to the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for further preparation. 


gether on their mutual problems. 
weekly for only an hour or so. 
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The repairing of wooden bottle and bread cases which once were 
discarded by Miami companies has developed into an operation 
that is made to order in preparing mental retardees to enter info 
the work world. 


The Florida State Employment Service selective place- 
ment personnel found jobs for those cases ready for 
placement. 

Some cases indicated a need for on-the-job train- 
ing. Here the Employment Service knowledge of em- 
ployers’ requirements and facilities was the critical 
element needed. Acting on leads furnished by the 
Employment Service, trained counselors from the Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation contacted firms 
which had the capabilities for training and potential 
interest in hiring the handicapped. The counselors 
were successful in establishing on-the-job training pro- 
grams of 6 to 8 weeks where applicants gained pro- 
ficiency in lawn mower repair, the assembly of gun 
sights, hardware, gears, carburetors, and pumps, and 
similar light mechanical occupations. Many of the 
programs established for bench operations. 
Funds from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
supplemented the training pay of the trainees during 
the learning period. 


were 


Handicapped persons trained in light mechanical occupations in 
Miami fill a critical need for qualified workers for local 
manufacturers. 
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Milton is a 20-year-old retarded youth who came to the 
Miami offices of the State Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Florida State Employment Service from a local training cen- 
ter. He had very littke work experience and little work 
ability. Through a special arrangement, Milton was taken 
into the shop of a local employer for special training and 
was placed in a work adjustment program where he re- 
mained for approximately 3 months. Then he was able to 
advance to employment on a reduced income basis. He 
worked on this basis for several months. Eventually, he 
began to show increased speed in operating the drill press 
and became a useful employee in all phases of his job. 
Today, Milton is a regular paid employee and his work 
production is standard. 


As a development of the above cooperative pro- 
cedures, the new project was established with a pro- 
fessional staff of two counselors from the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation operating in the Industrial 
Office. The counselors accept referrals only from 
selective placement interviewers and counselors from 
the three local Employment Service offices. Those 
referred to the special unit are seriously limited per- 
sons for whom the Employment Service has no avail- 
able employment. 

Cases accepted are divided at random into an ex- 
perimental and a control group. The control group 
is placed without further preparation for employment. 
The experimental group is evaluated by the Testing 
Unit of the Employment Service, and data are secured 
on mental ability, aptitudes, and vocational interests. 
Extensive job evaluation and intensified adjustment 
training courses are given to this group. Comparison 
of the job success and job tenure of workers in the 
control group with that of the experimental group 
should establish the value of the additional time ex- 
pended in adjustment of handicapped applicants to 
work situations. 

Another example of coordinated effort among the 
Miami local offices and other agencies concerned with 
aiding the handicapped is illustrated in the develop- 
ment of the Dade County Chapter of the Florida Reha- 
bilitation Association. This Association was created 
as a result of the Chronic Illness Project that was com- 
pleted here in 1962. This was a fact-finding program 


Sheldon, 35 years old, had been able to stay in school only 
through the third grade because of a congenital heart con- 
dition from birth. Under the sponsorship of the Florida 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, he underwent heart 
surgery in 1961 and made a successful recovery. Later he 
was physically able to engage in gainful employment. He 
immediately began on his own to repair his own automo- 
bile, demonstrating his interest in mechanical work. Efforts 
made by Vocational Rehabilitation and the Employment 
Service to place him in some sort of mechanical training at 
several establishments were unsuccessful. Finally, an open- 
ing at a bicycle and lawn mower repair business was avail- 
able and Sheldon was sent there for training. He began 
6 months’ training and made good. He is now making the 
going wages for mechanics in this area and has learned a 
trade that will enable him to have continuous employment 
and receive good wages. 
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to determine the facilities available and the needs 
existing in the Dade County area for the rehabilitation 
and placement of the chronically ill, the handicapped, 
and the older worker. 

With the accomplishment of the immediate aim of 
the project, the group believed they could build fur- 
ther on the foundations already established. One of 
the first proposals made and now under consideration 
for implementation is one which would channel han- 
dicapped applicants from all local agencies to the 
Florida State Employment Service for registration for 
work. From the completed applications, data proc- 
essing equipment would be utilized to categorize 
each individual by sex, marital status, number of de- 
pendents, age, and various other factors that would 
aid in preselection of applicants for referral. This 
technique would allow for quick and accurate selection 
of appropriate handicapped applicants for existing job 
vacancies, and would assure fairer and broader con- 
sideration for placement, as well as continued evalua- 
tion for placement possibilities. 


Rose, 19 years old, had never worked when she came to 
the Florida State Employment Service and the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation offices. She supposedly was having 
convulsions and was slightly retarded. Rose is a product 
of a home in which the mother was overly permissive and 
the father overly strict. This young girl was continually 
torn between being allowed to do whatever she wanted 
and being restrained when her father was around. Her so- 
called convulsions took the form of temper tantrums and 
as a result she was unemployable in the open labor market. 

Rose was sent to a convalenscent home for possible train- 
ing as a nurse aide. It was felt that because she had to live 
in, she might improve away from the home environment. 
In the first few weeks of her training she threw many stormy 
scenes to try to get her way. However, the training at the 
home is based on firm management. Soon, Rose began to 
discover that she liked it there. She liked what she was 
doing and the other girls taking the training. For this rea- 
son she more readily accepted the existing discipline. Her 
training is not over, but she is well on her way to becoming 
a good nurse aide. 


As the first and most complex of the metropolitan 
areas organized by the Florida State Employment 
Service, the Miami area, during the past fiscal year, 
accounted for almost 15 percent of the nonagricultural 
placements made in the State. During the same pe- 
riod, 1,700 handicapped placements were made, con- 
stituting 20 percent of the State’s total handicapped 
placements. 

In Miami, the Employment Service does not regard 
this as a success story. It is rather a story of progress 
in working out a series of solutions to problems that 
continuously increase in number. No complacency 
can develop when, in Miami, those concerned with 
placing the handicapped faced an active file of 1,420 
handicapped job applicants at the end of the last fiscal 
year, and with new handicapped job applicants enter- 
ing the labor market at a rate which has increased 
this active file more than 15 percent over the previous 
year. 
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Does MDTA 


Benelit the Handicapped? 


HEN training projects under the Manpower 

Development and Training Act achieved real- 
ity, it was expected that disadvantaged jobseekers— 
hard-core unemployed, lower-income groups, handi- 
capped—would be taught new skills to enable them 
once more to take their places in the working world. 
It was believed that new opportunities for these people 
would be available because of these projects. 

As reported on July 1, 1963, about 6,300 trainees 
had completed MDTA courses. Of this number, 
roughly 7 percent were handicapped. No accurate 
statistics are available for comparing this figure with 
the percentage of disabled in the labor force. Even 
the 6 percent to 9 percent handicapped applicants 
represented in the active files of the Employment Serv- 
ice are misleading because the number of handicapped 
applicants is generally noticeably larger among the 
long-term unemployed, and the incidence of handi- 
capping conditions is much greater among the lower- 
income groups. Although new applicants from the 
handicapped represent about 41/2 percent of total new 
applications in the Employment Service, this figure is 
undoubtedly low with respect to the population from 
which MDTA trainees are supposed to be chosen. 
The projects selected for this study so indicate be- 
cause, where information was available, the proportion 
of handicapped offered training ranged from 10 per- 
cent to 13 percent. As yet, there is no clear picture to 
indicate whether the disabled jobseeker is receiving 
his fair share of opportunity under MDTA. But what 
is he doing with what he has received? 

According to the July 1963 Manpower Develop- 
ment Program Highlights, nine States accounted for 
about 70 percent of the MDTA trainees who obtained 
employment. Among these States were a few with 
relatively early starts in the training program, includ- 
ing California, Connecticut, and Michigan. Follow- 
ing are a few observations concerning selected MDTA 
projects in these States that involve a variety of jobs 
in which the handicapped are significantly represented. 

In each of the three States studied, the percentage 
of handicapped trainees who became employed after 
completing the courses was higher than the corre- 
sponding percentage of nonhandicapped. That is, 
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more nonhandicapped were unemployed or “status 
unknown” following the training period than handi- 
capped. 

Of those trainees included in this study who became 
employed after finishing the courses, 80 percent were 
placed by the Employment Service (the national aver- 
age was 78.6 percent). The overall percentage of 
nonhandicapped placements, however, was much 
larger than that of the handicapped. With the excep- 
tion of Connecticut, which placed all the employed 
handicapped trainees and whose record of handi- 
capped placements consistently is outstanding, the 
Employment Service found jobs for proportionately 
fewer handicapped trainees than nonhandicapped. 

The success of the MDTA projects depends 
ultimately on the amount of effort expended by the in- 
dividual trainees. Compared with the nonhandi- 
capped, why have the handicapped taken better 
advantage of the opportunities provided by these 
projects? In Connecticut, of each 100 nonhandi- 
capped persons who were offered training, 88 enrolled 
and 69 actually completed the courses. Of each 100 
handicapped persons who were offered training, 94 
enrolled and 81 completed the courses. That is, 10 
percent of those offered training were handicapped, 
11 percent of the enrollees were handicapped, and 12 
percent of those completing the courses were handi- 
capped. 

In Michigan the differences were even more dra- 
matic—of each 100 nonhandicapped offered training, 
96 enrolled in the courses but only 60 completed them. 
Although 93 out of 100 handicapped persons offered 
training actually enrolled, 87 completed the courses. 
While 13 percent of those offered training were handi- 
capped, and 13 percent of the enrollees were handi- 
capped, 18 percent of those who completed the courses 
were handicapped. 

The inferences drawn from the results are that in 
MDTA projects with significant representation, par- 
ticipating handicapped trainees are generally more 
likely to accept training, more apt to complete it, and 
more able to get jobs with less help than those who 
are not disabled. 

It’s good business to train the handicapped. 














Georgia's Placement Program 


for the Handicapped 


HE Georgia State Employment Service has long 

realized the need for an effective placement 
service program for handicapped workers. Therefore, 
a broad and comprehensive program was established 
to serve adequately this large segment of Georgia’s 
manpower resources. However, a well planned and 
executed program is not sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary service the handicapped person needs to assist him 
in finding gainful employment. No program is any 
more or less effective than the effort put forth by those 
who carry it out. The personnel of the Georgia agency 
responsible for the placement service program for the 
handicapped have accepted their responsibility as a 
personal challenge and have made this program an 
integral part of the overall employment service func- 
tion. 

The following placement is a typical illustration cf 
the type of service the handicapped receive from the 
Georgia State Employment Service: 

The applicant, 61 years of age, had practiced med- 
icine for 40 years and had been a member of the medi- 
cal staff of the State Tubercular Hospital for the past 
8 years. Prior to his contact with the local office, he 
had suffered a light stroke, which, together with a 
diabetic condition, caused him to become almost totally 
blind. 

The Employment Service referred him to the local 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor for additional 
services. But since he had already received every 
known medical treatment, he was not eligible for any 
other service offered by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
agency. 

The local ES office continued its efforts for the ap- 
plicant. While attending an Air Force Reserve meet- 
ing, the Employment Relations Representative dis- 
cussed the applicant’s situation with a fellow Reserve 
member who was manager of an orphanage in a nearby 
town. The manager became interested and asked if 
the doctor could perform light medical service for the 
children of the orphanage. 

When the doctor was told of the possible job open- 
ing, he was elated, for he had almost given up hope 
of ever practicing his profession again. He accepted 
the position on a trial basis, even though it necessitated 
his moving to another community. A followup with 
the employer revealed that the handicapped physician 
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was performing his duties creditably. The employer 
had also employed the doctor’s wife as housemother 
and was completely satisfied with the services per- 
formed by both employees. The orphanage manager 
was sure the doctor’s physical condition and vision 
had improved greatly since taking over the duties as 
institution physician. 

A short while later the doctor and his wife visited the 
local office to express their appreciation for the treat- 
ment and service they had received. 

As an added incentive for the local office to give 
the best possible service to the handicapped, the 
Georgia Chapter of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security, cosponsored by 
the Georgia Department of Disabled American Vet- 
erans, awards a citation to the local office having made 


This symbol, created by Lary Robinson of the Atlanta 
Area Office, will appear on the envelopes used by the 
Georgia Agency during October—NEPH month. 





MISTER EMPLOYER 


ONLY YOU CAN OPEN THE DOOR 
To 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 











HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 
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William U. Norwood, Jr. of the national office of the Bureau of 
Employment Securify (left) presents a President's Committee Citation 
for Meritorious Service to local office ¢ lor Lary Robi for 
his outstanding service for the handicapped. 





Rogers Hutchinson, Supervisor of Special Services, congratulates W. 
F. Harvey on receipt! of the President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped Citation for Meritorious Service in furthering 
the employment of the handicapped worker. Mr. Harvey was 
placed by the Georgia agency as Administrative Supervisor of the 
Augusta Area Easter Seal Vocational Center. 
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the best handicapped placement during the year. A 
cash award accompanies the citation, which is pre- 
sented to the local office manager at the annual State 
Training Institute. 

An award to recognize outstanding conscientious 
service in the field of employment security rendered 
by an individual through excellence in, and the dili- 
gent, dependable, and trustworthy performance of, 
assigned duties is awarded annually and presented 
to the recipient at the State Training Institute by the 
IAPES Chapter. The award is identified as the Wil- 
lie J. Rountree Employee Award. 

Lary Robinson, who is now Atlanta Metropolitan 
Area MDTA Coordinator, received the Georgia Chap- 
ter of IAPES Employee Achievement Award in recog- 
nition for his outstanding service to the handicapped. 
As a result of this recognition, Mr. Robinson received 
a Citation for Meritorious Service from the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. The 
presentation was made by William U. Norwood, Jr., 
Director of the U nemployment Insurance Service, in 
the Federal Bureau of Employment Security. 

The Georgia agency’s placement service program 
activities to the handicapped are in four distinct 
areas: Specialized services to the handicapped, pro- 
motional efforts with employers, cooperation with 
other agencies, and an extensive public relations pro- 
gram. These activities are directed toward best serv- 
ing the handicapped applicant in meeting his need 
for satisfactory employment. 

To insure maximum service to the handicapped, it 
is essential that a cooperative agreement and a close 
working relationship with other governmental agen- 
cies and organizations be maintained. The Georgia 
agency works closely with all governmental agencies 
and organizations which are dedicated to the service 


of the handicapped. 
Staff Training Conferences 


In an effort to continue to improve services to the 
handicapped, joint training conferences with Em- 
ployment Service and Vocational Rehabilitation per- 
sonnel recently have been conducted throughout Geor- 
gia. These conferences were attended by State and 
local level staff members of both agencies. The pur- 
pose of these training meetings is to provide a better 
understanding of the services available to the handi- 
capped through a cooperative program of both agen- 
cies. The results of these conferences will be ana- 
lyzed and evaluated and recommendations for im- 
proved methods and more effective techniques of serv- 
ice to the handicapped will be made. 

The combined efforts of the Georgia Agency, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Governor’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, while working 
toward a common objective, can be illustrated best 
by this case history: 

A pleasant, good looking man in a wheelchair 
rolled himself into one of our local offices to seek 
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employment. He was 43 years of age, a college gradu- 
ate, and a veteran of World War II. For 15 years 
he had worked as supervisor, coordinator, and instruc- 
tor for the FBI in Washington, D.C. The last 3 years, 
he had been employed as ‘General Sales and Office 
Manager for a local bottled gas company. 

While working for the gas company, with little or 
no warning, he became totally paralyzed from his 
waist down because of a spinal cyst. Surgery, physi- 
cal therapy, and prolonged hospitalization failed to 
restore the use of his paralyzed muscles. Doctors de- 
scribed his condition as static with little hope of im- 
provement. Fortunately, he was in no pain and his 
general health appeared to be good. ‘Through per- 
severance and determination, he learned to move 
about in a wheelchair. He also learned to care for 
himself and seemed well adjusted to his physical im- 
pairment. 

When the applicant first visited the local office, he 
seemed deeply concerned as to whether he would ever 
again be able to secure suitable employment. This 
depressed feeling was caused by the many disappoint- 
ments he had experienced in seeking work since his 
illness. 

The employment service counselor initiated job de- 
velopment for the applicant. After many employer 
contacts, he learned that a local electrical repair serv- 
ice company needed someone to sell its maintenance 
service by telephone—a job which seemed tailormade 
for the applicant. The personnel manager of the 





company was favorably impressed with the applicant’s 
qualifications, and an interview resulted in a highly 
satisfactory placement. 

While the applicant’s work was satisfactory, it was 
soon recognized that this job did not utilize his highest 
abilities. Therefore, he continued to keep in con- 
tact with the employment service office in hope of 
finding more suitable employment. 

The local office received an order for an office man- 
ager from the American Easter Seal Society which 
planned to establish a Vocational Workshop Center 
in the local office area. When the employment serv- 
ice counselor learned of the proposed plan, he im- 
mediately thought of the wheelchair applicant and 
arranged an interview for him with the employer. 
Today, the former wheelchair applicant with a severe 
physical handicap is Administrative Supervisor for the 
area Easter Seal Society Vocational Center. 

Recently, this man received from the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped a 
Citation for Meritorious Service in appreciation for 
his exceptional contribution in furthering the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers. 

Despite the progress being made in the placement 
of impaired persons in Georgia, there are many others 
who need help in becoming self-supporting citizens. 
The Georgia State Employment Service will continue 
to accept the challenge and responsibility of service 
to the handicapped and, through the full utilization 
of its resources, will provide these citizens with the 
best possible placement service. 


raining of Handicapped in Ohio 


By PRESTON HOGGARD, Columbus Local Office 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Security 
and JOHN GARD, Division of Services for the Blind 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare 


OME have said that little attention is being given 

to handicapped persons under Manpower De- 
velopment and ‘Training programs. An Ohio 
program to train legally blind applicants in the 
operation and management of public and private food 
and soft drink catering stands refutes this criticism. 

This training program was conceived by John Gard, 
Supervisor, Rehabilitation Services and Staff Develop- 
ment, Rehabilitation Division of Services for the Blind, 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare, and H. Paul 
Messmer, Secretary of the Governor’s Committee on 


the Employment of the Handicapped, during one of 


their numerous conferences on training and employ- 
ment for handicapped persons. 
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Mr. Gard presented the problem to the Ohio State 
Employment Service. Over 40 legally blind applicants 
were available and interested in training opportunities. 
Expansion in government agencies, normal turnover, 
and a willingness on the part of private employers to 
consider the legally blind for catering stands were cre- 
ating new jobs. Unfortunately, no training program 
or facilities were available to provide comprehensive 
training until the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act was passed by Congress. 

It was obvious that no one agency could carry out 
the program; cooperation of many agencies was in- 
volved. The applicants and the job opportunities 
were scattered throughout the States; all of the 66 
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local ES offices in Ohio would need to participate. 
Everyone approached the project with the idea that it 
would work if it were made to work, and that the 
procedures would have to be adapted to project needs. 

Basic responsibilities were assigned to the three par- 
ticipating agencies as follows: 

Rehabilitation Services for the Blind was charged 
with the responsibility for surveying when and where 
job opportunities would become available in Ohio. 
With the help of area counselors, a preliminary survey 
of available legally qualified applicants was made. 

The Ohio Department of Education gave leader- 
ship to the curriculum development through its voca- 
tional department and the Columbus Blind School, 
while the Columbus Board of Education assumed re- 
sponsibility for obtaining instructors and for curricu- 
lum development. 


Training to be in Columbus 


The Central Office of the Ohio State Employment 
Service assigned the coordinating responsibility to the 
Columbus local office, since the training was to be 
provided in that city. All Ohio local offices were 
informed of the training program. Employment 
counselors working with area counselors of the Re- 
habilitation Service for the Blind would interview 
interested applicants. Eligibility would be determined 
by the Ohio State Employment Service selection and 
referral officers. 

Ordinary school facilities were not suitable for the 
project. The Beta Theta Pi fraternity house at Ohio 
State University offered dormitory accommodations 
during the summer months. The main dining room 
was available for training purposes. The accessibility 
to Ohio State University facilities was an added advan- 
tage, and so the fraternity house was chosen. 

When the job surveys and available applicant sur- 
veys were completed, and the course of instruction 
developed, the project was presented to the Federal 
With a minimum of red 
tape, the project was approved and the actual selec- 
tion began. 

The initial training program was scheduled to begin 
on June 10, 1963. Twenty-four applicants were se- 
lected and referred to the training. 
from 20 to 60 years. 


Review Team for approval. 


Ages ranged 
Their previous education 
ranged from less than eighth grade to a college de- 
gree. All were unemployed; 15 had been without 
gainful employment for over a year; 19 were heads 
of families, eligible to draw the weekly training al- 
lowance; 6 were veterans of World War II or Korea. 
The curriculum included training in business organi- 
zation and management, purchasing, pricing, mer- 
chandise display, and recordkeeping. 

In addition to a full-time teaching staff of two per- 
sons provided by the Columbus Board of Education, 
numerous resource persons from specialized fields have 
participated, including a blind man who has been very 
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Instructor David Carey (front left) emphasizes a point to 7 of the 
24 visually handicapped trainees participating in the MDTA 
training program in Columbus, Ohio. 


successful in conducting a profitable insurance busi- 
ness in Cleveland, a blind man from Dayton who 
operates a very extensive telephone and answering 
service (50 lines), a legally blind man who is the presi- 
dent of an international lumber firm, and a legally 
blind man who successfully sells in a retail clothing 
store in Columbus. 

Representatives of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Ohio Industrial Commission, a faculty 
member of the Department of Psychology of the Ohio 
State University College of Education, and a research 
specialist of the Kansas State University Counselor 
Training Program have participated in the training 
program to stimulate thinking and present ideas for 
self-employment. Various members of the staffs of 
the Columbus local ES office and the Retail Business 
Counseling Service of the Division of Services for the 
Blind meet frequently with the class to contribute to 
the training program. 

A mockup of a well-equipped and stocked food serv- 
ice unit has been set up in the training room to pro- 
vide the trainees with practical experience. The 
trainees take turns in assuming managerial responsi- 
bilities. Complete records for inventory control are 
kept, and a profit and loss statement is computed with 
each change in management. A new manager will 
not assume responsibility if the records are not com- 
plete and correct. 

It is planned upon completion of this 13-week train- 
ing program for the trainees to be placed either in re- 
tail business units which are under the supervision of 
the Division of Services for the Blind or in self-em- 
ployed situations. Job development on an individual 
basis will be made by the Ohio State Employment 
Service for those trainees not placed in retail business 
units. Some, very likely, will find employment in 
competitive retail businesses. 
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Jim Farris (both legs crippled by polio) is production foreman at the Lipshaw Manufacturing Co. in 
Detroit which makes precision surgical instruments. 


HE Handicapped Placement Office of the Michigan Employment Security 

Commission is a full-functioning special service office located on the 
ground floor of the State Administrative Office Building. It is intended to be 
as accessible as possible to all types of handicapped persons. There are no 
architectural barriers to keep any handicapped but employable person from 
making an application for work or taking advantage of any other services pro- 
vided by the office. The doors are wide enough to accommodate standard 
size wheelchairs, and there is a ramp which can be used by anyone coming in 
from the parking lot. 
the building. 

As a result of increasing public interest in the employment problems of dis- 
abled veterans, and consequently the plight of the handicapped population in 
general, which existed during the final years of World War II and immediately 
thereafter, the handicapped placement operation began to take shape. 

The original purpose of the office was to supplement the service offered by 
the local offices by providing more intensified and personalized attention to 
disabled individuals not served adequately by regular mainstream operations. 


There are no steps to climb at any of the entrances to 


Special emphasis was placed on intensive vocational counseling and thorough 
job development. It is an accepted principle in dealing with the handicapped 
that they associate with the nonhandicapped as much as possible—in school, 
in recreation, in daily living, on the job, and when looking for work. When 
this appears to be physically impossible as well as impractical, special services 
are provided—not to give preference, but to enable the recipients to compete 
on an equal performance-evaluated basis with others for available jobs utiliz- 
ing their highest skills. 

An applicant able to compete in the mainstream operations would be exposed 
to more openings in a local office, and it would be to his and the employer's 
advantage to have him maintain his registration there. Examples would be 
the hard of hearing but experienced and well-adjusted sewing machine operator, 
or the accountant with a history of hospitalization for pulmonary tuberculosis 
but who has since been performing creditably on a number of work assignments 
in his field. 
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By ROBERT MICKAM 
Supervisor, Handicapped Placement Office 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


year’s Presidential Executive Order removing the word “physically” from the 
official title of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
This represented more than a change of name; it represented a new direction. 
As President Kennedy put it: “We want to emphasize the great importance 
of hiring people who may have suffered some degree of difficulty mentally.” 


Criteria for Referral to Office 


Referrals from the local offices or area social resource agencies to the Selec- 
tive Placement Office should follow certain criteria as outlined in the Employ- 
ment Service Directive issued in March 1958, which indicated that applicants 
with one of the following disabilities may be considered for selective placement 
service : 

Impairment of functions of both hands and/or arms; 

Impairment of functions of both extremities ; 


John Misco, a totally deaf machine operator at the Lipshaw Manufacturing Co., has not missed a 
day's work during the 5 years he has been with the company. 














FOR almost a quarter of a century Michael Z. had felt 
secure in his job as a production grinder operator with a 
small automotive parts fabricator. During this period his 
job continuity had remained unbroken despite a bout with 
rheumatic heart disease and finally an above-the-knee ampu- 
tation of his left leg as a result of a blood clot which oc- 
curred in 1949. Because of his good work record, Mr. Z’s 
employer was always more than willing to make job modi- 
fications which enabled him to keep on working at the same 
operation. 

But during 1961 a change in the auto parts procurement 
setup forced the employer to close his plant. As a result, 
Mr. Z. began a long fruitless search from gate to gate for 
any kind of sedentary semiskilled job available. 

When he applied at the Handicapped Placement Unit, 
Mr. Z’s disability had been diagnosed as: (1) Amputation of 
the left leg above the knee; (2) rheumatic heart disease; (3) 
loss of hearing in the right ear due to nerve deafness. A 
visit to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation was pro- 

to see if any available services there might increase 
his employability. 

After several diagnostic evaluations of his disability in- 
volvements over a period of about a year, and considerable 
resistance by Mr. Z, the OVR was able to provide him with 
an artificial limb and gait training in its use. Even with 
the best professional judgment and assistance, he will always 
find difficulty in using an artificial limb because of the very 
awkward gait his disability causes. 

After returning to the Handicap Placement Office, 
where selective referrals were made to prospective em- 
ployers, he was able to locate a job as a bench grinder not 
too far from where he lives. A followup showed that he 
is quite satisfied with his job and feels that it has promise 
of permanency. We have complimented Mr. Z. on obtain- 
ing his position because it is evident that the job was secured 
through his great motivation and continued effort at follow- 
ing every job contact presented to him. 


Spinal curvature ; 

Spinal fusions; 

Heart Disease (Heart Association Functional Classi- 

fications II and II 

Cerebral palsy ; 

Multiple sclerosis ; 

Paraplegia ; 

Epilepsy ; 

Endocrine disease (Cretinism, etc.) . 

Another criterion for referral embraces applicants 
who have been unemployed since the occurrence of a 
disability which necessitates change or modification of 
occupation. Still another includes inexperienced 
youths with a permanent nonremedial disability which 
will restrict job opportunities. Finally, any other appli- 
cants can be placed in this group who were referred to 
an employer by the local office and were rejected be- 
cause of a permanent nonremedial disability. This 
last category is not intended to be a catch-all, but 
should be reserved for those meeting continued em- 
ployer resistance directly attributable to their perma- 
nent nonremedial handicap. 

Besides being sent by the local offices and community 
social agencies, applicants come to the Handicapped 
Placement Office from the social service departments 
of local hospitals, from the personnel departments of 
area employers, from the rehabilitation departments of 
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insurance carriers involved in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and from the applicant’s own or a friend’s 
initiative. 

Medical information and workshop evaluations fur- 
nished by other agencies are invaluable to us at Handi- 
capped Placement in helping to outline the applicant's 
physical capacity profile, so that we have a known 
quantity to work with when promoting jobs for him. 


Agreements With Local Treatment Centers 


The Handicapped Placement Office has an agree- 
ment with two of the leading local treatment centers 
for alcoholics, the Mayor's committee on skid row 
problems, and the Detroit committee on alcoholism. 
This agreement covers referral and placement help to 
a limited number of selected clients who have been 
following through on individualized rehabilitation pro- 
grams and have shown determination to be good em- 
ployment risks. This concession is felt to be in accord 
with current thinking in responsible medical and socio- 
psychological circles that the small percentage of peo- 
ple who become alcoholics are really ill. 


Training 


If training is important for the unemployed, it is 
even more important for the unemployed handicapped. 


HELEN R. first came to the attention of the Handicapped 
Placement Office in June 1961. In 1952, at the age of 20, 
she had suffered a crippling disablement caused by rheuma- 
toid arthritis. For 2 years she was confined to bed with 
her knees drawn up to her chest. Fortunately her hands 
were not affected. In spite of the apparent severity of the 
case, the local Division of Vocational Rehabilitation agent 
believed that there was still a chance to restore her to a 
productive worker. After more than 3 years of intensive 
medical treatment, supplemented by therapy at the Re- 
habilitation Institute of Detroit, she was able to walk with 
crutches and later even to drive her own car. The DVR 
then provided commercial training in a 6-month course at 
the Detroit Business Institute. 

Since she had not worked in a competitive situation for 
more than 7 years, on her first visit to the Handicapped 
Placement Office she did not feel too sure of herself or of 
how well she could perform in a job setting. After talking 
with the interviewer, however, she felt reassured enough 
to consent to a typing test. The test results showed a net 
speed of over 40 words per minute, and she was encouraged 
to wait for a job opening to be located. 

An examination of closed orders revealed a few suitable 
employers in her section of the city who could be contacted 
by telephone. A small contractor whom the interviewer had 
previously visited was among those consulted, and a job 
interview was arranged. Miss R. was accepted and started 
work on a trial basis. 

Adapting herself the first few weeks proved to be quite a 
struggle. A number of followup interviews were necessary 
to keep her from leaving because of difficulty in adjusting 
to new work habits. To help her gain more self-confidence, 
the DVR counselor suggested a part-time course in switch- 
board training. She completed this course successfully in a 
few weeks. A later followup showed that the young woman 
has been on the job a little more than a year and appears 
to have made a satisfactory adjustment. 
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THOMAS K., a 24-year-old cerebral palsy victim, came 
to the Handicapped Placement Office some time ago, after 
struggling through 3 years of an accounting course at the 
University of Detroit with some help from the United 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation. He also had made an unsuc- 
cessful try at a tabulator operator course offered by a private 
school. On his first visit to the Handicapped Placement 
Office, he was referred to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Center serving his area. 

During a period of approximately 18 months, in which 
an untold number of problems were encountered, extended 
counseling, casework, and placement assistance were pro- 
vided this young man in an all-out effort to effect a place- 
ment for him which would fit in with his school training 
and personal interests. The office counseling services were 
directed toward giving Thomas a realistic appraisal of his 
vocational possibilities. His cerebral palsy condition pre- 
sented some pronounced physical limitations. Although he 
was very neat in appearance, he nevertheless reflected im- 
maturity, with social and emotional inadequacies. These 
factors frequently precipitated a good deal of outward 
physical involvement in the form of voice tremors, un- 
steadiness of gait, and extreme facial gestures. 

Through the cooperation of the Handicapped Placement 
Office and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, job 
contacts were effected for this applicant. He was finally 
placed through job development by the Handicapped Place- 
ment Office with a bank as a posting clerk where he can 
work in the accounting office and will not be exposed to 
continuous contact with customers. 

We believe that Mr. K.’s regularly employed status will 
enable him to develop the measure of self-confidence which 
will allow him to make decisions without so much depend- 
ence upon his parents, whose anxiety about him and shelter- 
ing efforts did much to hamper the progress of his rehabili- 
tation adjustment. 


Our range of job openings includes many requests for 
clerical and skilled workers which we are unable to fill. 
Jobs for casual laborers, domestics, and outside sales 
are plentiful enough, but break-in jobs in service estab- 
lishments such as hotels or hospitals; in factory assem- 
bly operations; as stock clerks, and food handlers; and 
on-the-job training opportunities are needed. 

It appears that some job opportunities are unavail- 
able because the employer is not sure how other workers 
would react toward a handicapped person during rou- 
tine day-to-day contacts. 

Setting a receptive climate in the community for 
the employment of the handicapped is important 
at the operations and at the public relations level. 
Solid, effective selection and referral are the best way 
to maintain this favorable climate so the handicapped 
can show what they can do. A handicap should not be 
regarded as stigma but as just another factor for con- 
sideration when selecting the right person for the job. 
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Continued from p. 11) 
have no knowledge of these services; some do know 
about them but, because of the distance involved, are 
unable or unwilling to travel to them. 
Many who have received maximum rehabilitation, 
want to work in their home areas where industry and 
job opportunities often are extremely limited. 
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The service that the severely handicapped need is 
intensive placement service. This requires that the 
SPRs spend a great deal of time in job development 
through visits to employers and in-depth interviews 
with the applicants. It was in the rural areas that 
the SPRI program made its biggest impact. 

Local offices are not staffed to give needed time to 
this program. The SPR interviewers spend half their 
working hours visiting employers to develop jobs for 
specific applicants. In rural areas they are able to 
find jobs with small manufacturers, institutions, small 
retail establishments, or agricultural employers. 

Thanks to the SPR program, people living in rural 
areas and people who have never been employed or 
have not been employed since the onset of their dis- 
ability are now working. Through this program, peo- 
ple who did not know of rehabilitation services have 
been informed and referred to the appropriate 
agencies. 

The SPR interviewers maintain contact with both 
public and voluntary hospitals in the rural areas, 
with emphasis on Veterans Administration and State 
mental hospitals in order to give placement help to 
their clients. 

All of these activities are beyond the scope of the 
local office selective placement staff. The SPR rep- 
resentative in the rural areas has become the Employ- 
ment Service worker to whom the community rehabili- 
tation agencies turn when they have a placement prob- 
lem. In cooperation with the local SP interviewer, 
the SPR interviewer makes an intensive effort to place 
the individual. 

We think our results prove that the State Em- 
ployment Service can place the disabled and even the 
severely disabled in suitable employment. It is a 
job that cannot be done haphazardly. Workers, both 
in administration and on the firing line, must believe 
that handicapped persons can work satisfactorily in 
competitive positions in industry. In addition, there 
must be sufficient personnel assigned to do the job. 
Adequate training must be given before putting the 
interviewer on the job. Last, but not least, sufficient 
time must be allocated so that the interviewer is able 
to do a really professional selective placement job. 


Paraplegic Finds Suitable Work 


R. M., age 22, suffers from traumatic paraplegia as a 
result of an automobile accident. He is wheelchair bound, 
but drives a hand-controlled car. He graduated from a high 
school business course in 1958, and served in the United 
States Navy from 1958 to 1961. Then came his accident and 
paralysis. He was not interested in training offered by 
DVR but was eager for immediate placement. The SPRI so- 
licited firms doing electrical assembly work but found no 
openings. He then visited a microfilm firm and arranged 
for a tour of the plant in search of suitable work for R. M. 
It was felt that the applicant could operate front or side- 
loading cameras; he could also have handled inspection 
except for stairs involved. The SPRI arranged an interview 
for R. M.; he was hired and started work as a Recordak 
operator the same day. 
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By PHILIP CRAWFORD 
Farm Placement Supervisor 
California State Employment Service 





ANY projects designed to increase the employ- 
ability of people who are handicapped begin 
with elaborate plans, adequate budget, and long-range 
goals which define primary and secondary objectives. 
This article is not about that type of project but rather 
about a project which began simply and with no addi- 
tional financing for the agencies involved. Even 
though the project has remained small, it has been of 
benefit to severely handicapped youth and has pro- 
vided information which is of value in broadening our 
concept of the potentials of the mentally retarded. 
The project started when the Work Experience Co- 
ordinator of the Grossmont Union High School Dis- 
trict, wrote a letter to the San Diego County Farm 
Placement Representative of the California State Em- 
ployment Service, requesting assistance in placing edu- 
cable mentally retarded youth in agriculture. After 
several meetings of employment service and school 
staff, the mechanics of cooperative operation were 
established and the placement activities for these youths 
were begun. 

The school district official provided the Employ- 
ment Service with information on the students’ per- 
sonalities, interests, activities, experience, general 
health, physical characteristics, limitations, family 
backgrounds, and a copy of the school health record. 
Using this information, the Employment Service be- 
gan developing jobs for individual students by con- 
tacting agricultural employers whom they believed 
would profit by employing these youth. 

The problem the Employment Service faced was 
not that of matching applicants to jobs but rather a 
problem of matching applicants to employers. This 
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matching was found necessary because, during the 
training stage of employment for retarded youth, an 
employer needs to have more than average time, pa- 
tience, and understanding. 

Using this approach, eight students, most of whom 
were retarded, were placed during the first year of 
operation. Jobs involving irrigation, hoeing, and 
spraying of citrus and avocado groves proved most 
suitable, and five placements were made in this type 
of work. Two placements were made on poultry 
ranches, and one placement was made in a packing 
shed. The handicapped youths working on these 
jobs have averaged $1.25 per hour. 

If these placements were the only result of this pro- 
gram, we would still believe that the time and effort 
expended had been a wise investment. However, 
unexpected sceondary benefits have been noted. As 
these youths gain work experience, they also gain self- 
confidence which they did not have during their 
school years. As a result, they frequently reveal 
hitherto undiscovered potentials. One of the retarded 
group advanced to the point where he is now em- 
ployed in the construction industry at about $150 per 
week. Another of this group is ready to enter com- 
petitively other industries, and job development for 
him has begun. 

When determining the value of such a program, we 
must consider what it means to the parents of these 
youths, what it means to the young people who have 
so seldom in their lives been able to compete with 
others, and the encouragement it gives to the educa- 
tors who have worked with these young people. 
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Lynchburé MDTA Trainees Take FCC Tests 
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Left to right; seated: Russell White, Jr., 
Donald Scot?, Preston Webber, Alvin Profitt, 
and James Pruitt. Standing: Eugene Shull 
(instructor), Ed Crews, Raymond Harbin, 
Robert Pace, Alton Turner, Daniel Coutu, 
Robert Davis, Elmo Chenault, Harry Hill, 
John Ashwell, and Arthur St. Clair. 


in Washington 


Members of a class of 25 trainees under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act from the Lynchburg, Va., 
area came to Washington, D.C. recently to take tests given 
by the Federal Communications Commission for commercial 
radio-telepnone licenses. 


The men are trainees in a 35-week vocational training 
course in Radio Mechanics developed in Lynchburg by the 
Virginia Employment Commission and the State vocational 
education authorities. The trainees were selected by the 
Lynchburg State Employment Office. Members of the class 
range in age from 17 to 58 years; have educational levels 
ranging from the eighth grade to 2 years of college; and 
include seven veterans, five handicapped persons, and six 
Negroes. 


The course is one of 70 training projects now underway 
in the State, involving more than 700 trainees, under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA). The 
projects are designed to train unemployed workers in skills 
needed in their labor market area. 


Under MDTA, such courses can be established in occupa- 
tions for which there is a reasonable expectation of employ- 
ment after training. More than 80 percent of the trainees 
in the State are heads of households, which entitles them 
to receive training allowances of $28 a week for the duration 
of the course. 


Left to right: front row, Harold Cordell, 
Charles Campbell, James Osborne, Rich- 
ard Carter, and Donald Shields (instructor). 
Second row, Mickey Martin, M. E. Byrd, 
Donald Garrison, Thomas Jackson, Jr., 
Robert Dean, and Charles Lewis. 
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The Lynchburg course began in February and will end 
in October. It is taught in a building rented for the pur- 
pose, with the training provided by the vocational educa- 
tion service of the E. C. Glass School. 


Most of the trainees took the test for second-class radio- 
telephone operator, with the hope that they could take 
the first-class operator’s test when their training is completed. 
Those in charge of the training point out that the trainees 
are making greater progress than had been anticipated, since 
it has been estimated they would be qualified only for the 
second-class test by the end of the 35-week course. The 
training will qualify them for servicing two-way mobile 
radio equipment. 


Members of the class pooled their resources and made an 
all-night drive to Washington to take the tests. They were 
accompanied by their instructors and by the State MDTA 
Coordinator for the Virginia Employment Commission, 
Neville Allison. 


An indication of the nationwide demand that exists for 
skilled communications technicians is the fact that since the 
Lynchburg program began, the local employment office has 
received letters from at least 20 other States inquiring if 
out-of-State workers could be trained there. 
































Reproduced jrom the London Daily Mirror, February 1910. 








Left: Preparations being made for the opening of the Hackney Exchange in London on February 1, 1910. Right: Some of the applicants 
for employment at Camberwell Green Exchange in London on February 1, 1910. Inserts: Lord Basil Blackwood, left, and C. F. Ray, 
istant general ger and general manager, respectively, of the Labour Exchanges. 





Fiity Years of 


Employment Exchange Service 


By C. J. MASTON, CBE 
Ministry of Labour 
London, England 


HE present-day network of Employment Ex- 

changes covering the whole of Great Britain has 
grown up from a small handful of Exchanges which 
first opened their doors in 1910, as a result of the pass- 
ing of the Labour Exchanges Act in 1909. That leg- 
islation had been piloted through Parliament by Sir 
Winston Churchill, who was at that time President of 
the Board of Trade. 

The Act gave the Board of Trade power to set up 
Exchanges to collect and furnish information, either 
by keeping registers, or otherwise, about people seck- 
ing workmen or workmen seeking employment. The 
first Director of the Board’s Labour Exchange Divi- 
sion was Mr. William (later Lord) Beveridge, who 
died in March 1963. He will be remembered for his 
world-famous Report on social security, which is the 
basis of our present-day comprehensive social security 
system. Originally, there were to be 250 Exchanges; 
today there are just over 900 Exchanges, and more 
than 100 suboffices and branch employment offices. 
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in Great Britain 


For many years before the Labour Exchanges Bill 
was brought before Parliament, there had been efforts 
to maintain registers of people applying for work. 
Most of these were bureaux organised and run under 
voluntary management, and later under local com- 
mittees set up by Act of Parliament. One of the 
earliest recorded experiments in the organisation of 
labour was in 1547 at Coventry, where aldermen were 
instructed to enquire among their neighbours and 
“transfer workmen from one master to another as needs 
require.” ‘Tradesmen, such as carpenters and masons, 
were instructed to be at the Broadgate at 5 a.m. on a 
summer morning ready for work and “attend such as 
lacked workmen.” None was to be found “idle at 
home” or “in any ale-house on pain of imprisonment.” 


Photos in this article are British official photographs issued by the 
Central Office of Information, London. 
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Early Bureaux 


About 25 years before the national program came 
into operation, a Local Office was opened under vol- 
untary management at Egham near London by Na- 
thaniel L. Cohen. Later the same year, another free 
bureau was opened at Ipswich. During the depres- 
sion of 1892, assemblies of local taxpayers in London, 
called Vestries, established labour bureaux to register 
unemployed workmen. Their functions were trans- 
ferred to the Metropolitan Borough Councils by an 
Act of Parliament 7 years later. However, the accounts 
of the boroughs were, unlike those of the Vestries, sub- 
ject to strict audit and the legality of their expenditure 
was challenged. With one exception, the bureaux 
were closed. ‘Three years later the Labour Bureaux 

London) Act gave the council of any metropolitan 
borough the power to maintain a labour bureau, and 
allowed the cost to be deducted from local taxes. But 
this was not a compulsory measure, and only 11 bu- 
reaux were established in London. 

Under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, offi- 
cial organisations were set up under the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the purpose of establishing Labou 
Exchanges and employment registers. Distress com- 
mittees were also started in 29 London boroughs and 
89 provincial centres. Among their duties was the 
maintenance of registers of unemployed workpeople. 
Little progress was made in the provinces, but the Cen- 
tral (Unemployed) Body set up to coordinate the work- 
ing of these committees began the institution of a sys- 
tem of employment exchanges for London in 1906. 
This work, undertaken by a special committee under 
the chairmanship of William Beveridge, was instru- 
mental in starting 25 Exchanges. 

Support for the system of Labour Bureaux estab- 
lished under the 1905 Act came from the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress which 
reported at the beginning of 1909. The majority 
Commissioners put the Labour Bureaux in the fore- 
front of their proposals, and the national Labour Ex- 
change, though considered not in itself an adequate 
remedy, formed the foundation of all the proposals 
of the minority Commissioners. 


Piece of Social Mechanism 


Introducing the Labour Exchanges Bill to the 
House of Commons in 1909, Sir Winston Churchill 
followed the argument that the Exchanges were the 
only method of grappling with the evils of casual em- 
ployment, singled out by the Royal Commission as 
being the basis of so many of the greatest evils in the 
The Bill was enacted in 1909 and 
the first 62 Exchanges were opened on February 1, 
1910. When Sir Winston Churchill visited the Ex- 
changes at Hackney, Stepney, and Camberwell that 
day, he described the new experiment as a piece of 


Nation’s social life. 


social mechanism absolutely essential to any well- 
ordered community. 
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Camberwell Green Exchange was one of the 25 opened in London 
on the firs? day. This picture, reproduced from the Daily Mirror 
of February 2, 1910, shows Sir Winston Churchill, then President 
of the Board of Trade, talking to one of the applicants. 


Most of the original Exchanges were in London 
and the larger provincial towns. These included sev- 
eral taken over from the Central (Unemployed) Body 
for London. Many types of buildings—old_ post 
offices, chapels, schools, factories, and shops—were 
adapted to meet the requirements of the new Ex- 
changes. According to contemporary reports, pres- 
sure of business was considerable and on one occasion 
the assistance of the police had to be sought to main- 
tain order. To meet the convenience of employers 
and workers, some of the Exchanges opened at 6 a.m. 
and one, indeed, opened every morning at 4 a.m. 
During 1910, 94 more Exchanges were opened, and 
274 more had come into use by January 1914. 

In 1911, the National Insurance Act, first proposed 
by Lloyd George in his Budget of 1909 and fore- 
shadowed by Sir Winston Churchill when he intro- 
duced the Labour Exchanges Bill, was passed. It 
came into operation in July 1912. This measure, 
which applied to a limited number of trades, including 
engineering, ship-building, works of construction, and 
building, affected about 2,250,000 people. Its ad- 
ministration was entrusted to the Board of Trade 
through the Labour Exchanges which made the first 
payments of benefit in January 1913. 


Mobilisation for War (1914-18) 


But the system had hardly got into its stride filling 
about 17,000 vacancies, mostly for skilled labour, each 
week, when the first world war broke out. Although 
designed for peaceful purposes, the machinery was 
quickly adapted to enable the Exchanges to take an 
important part in the mobilisation of the reserve, and 
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An early Exchange at Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


then to handle civilian manpower problems at home. 
In 1916, there were three events of considerable im- 
portance for the Exchanges. ‘The first was the pass- 
ing of the National Insurance (Munition Workers) 
Act, which extended the provisions of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme to men and women engaged 
in the production of war munitions and materials, and 
brought the total number of workers covered by the 
unemployment insurance program to 3,750,000. The 
second was a change in title. On October 11, the 
Board of Trade announced that, in future, Labour 
Exchanges would be known as Employment Ex- 
changes. This was the prelude to an even bigger 
change, for little more than 2 months later, under the 
New Ministries and Secretaries Act, the Ministry of 
Labour was created to take over from the Board of 
Trade certain powers and duties in relation to labour 
and industry, and, in particular, the administration 
of the Labour Exchanges and the Insurance Acts. 
Provision was made in the 1909 Act for the establish- 
ment of advisory committees. Originally, these com- 
mittees covered wide areas, and experience showed 
the need for more localised bodies, in closer contact 


One of the early provincial Exchanges at Sparkhili, Birmingham 
showing the stoff in 1911. 





with their environment. Accordingly under the Em- 
ployment Exchanges (Advisory Committee) Regula- 
tions, introduced in June 1917, local advisory com- 
mittees (later to become local employment commit- 
tees), composed of representatives of employers, work- 
ers, and other community interests, were established. 
These bodies took a large share of responsibility in 
the period of resettlement after the war and in the 
local administration of the unemployment insurance 
system. With the ending of the war, Exchanges had 
to face the problem of the smooth transfer of men and 
women to peace-time employment. The magnitude of 
the task which faced them can be measured from the 
fact that within 6 months of the armistice the num- 
ber of unemployed persons rose from 73,500 to 
1,119,000. 


Alleviating Hardship 


Already burdened with the duties of resettlement, 
the local Employment Exchanges were called on to ad- 
minister the Out-of-Work Donations Scheme, which 
was introduced to alleviate hardship during resettle- 
ment. Obviously, this could not be done under the 
existing system, and an extension of the organisation 
was required. The appointment of Branch Employ- 
ment Offices achieved this aim. 

In 1920, the work and administration of the Ex- 
changes were the subject of an inquiry by a committee 
set up under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. G. 
N. Barnes. That committee reported that the Ex- 
changes must be retained as a national system, and that 
they were a necessary corollary of the State system of 
unemployment insurance. It was in this year that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed. Not only 
was that measure the basis of all subsequent legislation 
on unemployment insurance, but it extended the pro- 
visions of the existing system and brought within its 
scope about 12 million workers in the United King- 
dom. Hardly had it begun to operate than industrial 
By the middle of the next year, 
more than 2 million workers were registered as wholly 


depression set in. 


unemployed with more than 1 million on short-time 
employment. In time, additional measures had to be 
passed to modify the program when heavy demands 
were made on it. In 1934, legislation established a 
permanent self-supporting Scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance and provided a Scheme of Unemployment 
Assistance for those outside insurance. 

The essential work of placing people in jobs con- 
tinued, and the use of Exchanges for the engagement 
of labour steadily increased. Between 1923 and 1938, 
the annual number of vacancies filled increased from 
less than 1 million in 1923 to a record figure of 2.7 
million in 1938. Although burdened by the payment 
of benefits, local offices also operated programs con- 
trolled by the Ministry for the training of unemployed 
workers and for their transference to areas with bet- 
ter employment prospetcs. A Youth Employment 
Service, to help young people under 18 years of age 
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find suitable jobs, was also maintained in areas where 
local authorities did not exercise their right to do this. 


Manpower Allocation in Wartime (1939-45) 


The difficulties caused by mass unemployment 
began to disappear in 1938 when the growing threat 
of war led to rapid expansion of arms production. 
Soon the country was at war again, and the Ministry 
was called on to deal with problems of the allocation 
of manpower, not only for the Services and industry, 
but also for civil defence. In the discharge of that 
task, affecting as it did the entire working population, 
the Employment Exchanges played a vital role. 
Under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act of 
1939, they carried out 42 registrations for National 
Service between 1939 and the end of 1945, register- 
ing more than 8 million persons. Nearly 13.8 million 
men and women were registered under the plans for 
the mobilisation of labour for industry. During the 
war, the Exchanges and Appointments Offices filled 
22.5 million vacancies for workpeople in industry. At 
the peak of mobilisation in September 1943, nearly 
15 million of the 15.9 million men of working age in 
Great Britain were in the Armed Forces, industry, or 
civil defence, and about 7.3 million of the 16 million 
women of working age were similarly occupied. 


Maintaining Full Employment 


As the war in Europe entered its final stages, plans 
were being prepared by the Government to ensure the 
maintenance of full employment in the post-war era. 
Demobilisation started in June 1945, and by the end 
of 1947 nearly 5 million men and women had been 
released from the Armed Forces and absorbed into 
industry without serious unemployment developing. 
In 1945, the majority of the functions of the Ministry 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts and Unem- 
ployment Assistance Acts were passed to the newly 
formed Ministry of National Insurance. It was fore- 
seen by Sir Winston Churchill in 1909 that the admin- 
istration of the unemployment insurance system and 
an effective employment placing service were com- 
plementary. This argument was repeated in Parlia- 
ment at the time of the formation of the Ministry of 
National Insurance. Consequently, it was decided 
that the Exchanges should continue to register and 
pay claims for unemployment benefit as agents of 
the new Ministry. 

The demobilisation of industrial manpower fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to that devised for the Armed 
Forces, and, in general, the re-allocation of labour was 
completed by the early months of 1948. The Employ- 
ment and Training Act of that year brought up to 
date the law relating to the placing of persons in em- 
ployment, the transfer of labour, and training. It 
authorised the extension of those services as neces- 
sary for the purpose of “promoting employment in 


Continued on p. 44) 
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This Employment Exchange, opened on November 10, 1959, is in 


the new town of Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 
is shared with other Government Departments. 


The building 
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The old town of Sfockholm (on the island) and the modern sections on the mainland, taken from the Town Hall tower. 


Employment = in Ca 


By NILS KELLGREN 
Economic Advisor to the Director General 
Swedish National Labor Market Board 


Stockholm, Sweden 


XPERIENCES under Swedish labor market policy 

show the necessity of having effective labor market 
administration if the goal of full employment is to be 
reached. Of course, full employment does not mean 
employment to the saturation point, regardless of eco- 
nomic balances. The level of employment must be 
related to the total level of demand, and must not be 
so high that it endangers the stable value of money, the 
balance of payments in foreign trade, and a rising 
standard of living. The Swedish experiences indicate 
that the most effective, and also the most economical, 
way to solve these balance problems is through an 
effective labor market policy with sufficient means to 
carry it out. The employment service is the corner- 
stone of all labor market policy. When the employ- 
ment officer meets the jobseeker and the employer and 
brings them together, manpower demand meets the 
supply. Then the fruitful result appears: Work and 
production can go on, the standard of living can in- 
crease, and human problems can be solved. 


Some Background Facts 


The Swedish Employment Service was organized 
and administered by county boards until 1940 when, 
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for war emergency reasons, the national government 
took over. During the war, much effort was spent 
in recruiting better educated and skilled personnel 
to augment employment service facilities and to im- 
prove its techniques. Under the influence of full em- 
ployment discussions, and after acceptance of the 
goal of full employment by all the political parties, the 
unions, and management, the importance of the em- 
ployment service was realized, and many new improve- 
ments were introduced in the prewar time to make 
the service more effective. In order to keep employ- 
ment more stable, it was realized that the employment 
service would have to have the proper means to do 
its job on the labor market. Therefore, gradually dur- 
ing the 1950's, other instruments in an active labor 
market policy were developed to help the employment 
service perform its function. 


Three Roles 


1. The fundamental economic justification for the 
operation of an employment service is to reduce the 
cost of lost time in filling vacancies, and to reduce in- 
come loss on the part of the unemployed. Losses of 
production and income resulting from ineffective labor 
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mobility are very large in every highly industrialized 
country where movements in the labor market, by both 
workers and management, are made at random and 
without the assistance of trained and experienced man- 
power specialists. As a marketplace, the employment 
service gives the employer the chance to select the most 
suitable worker for his enterprise. It also helps to 
insure that he shall not have an over-qualified person 
At the same time, 
the jobseeker is given the chance to choose between 
various job alternatives, not only in his home town but 
also outside of it. 


for the job, but just the right man. 


The employment service is to be 
regarded, first of all, as an institution serving both 
labor and management and voluntarily used by both. 
The service must be of such a high quality that both 
parties can be satisfied. 

2. The effectiveness of the economic role depends 
ultimately on the volume and quality of the work. 
The employment service must handle at least as much 
of the total turnover as it can get. It must distribute 
a true picture of the market situation and of both the 
short-term and long-time trends in the labor market, 
depending on technological and structural changes. 
The importance of this information aspect of the 
employment service is not always fully appreciated, 
but it is really one of the most fundamental. The right 
information, at the right place and time, will save 
much effort of both manpower and management in 
production and service. In this field, the employment 
service has the same function in the manpower market 
as the stock exchange has in the securities market. 

3. The third role of the employment sfrvice is to 
help the government and serve the public interest in 
olving the manpower problems which always will 
exist in an expanding and progressive society. The 
employment service is able to inform the public and 
the authorities about the need for changes in eco- 


Stockholm foday is a very modern city. Left, the new Stockholm 


city center; right, a new department store. 


nomic policy to avoid both inflation and unemploy- 
ment, and to stimulate and promote the most useful 
occupational and geographic distribution of the labor 
force, particularly of young people about to enter a 
career or to study for a career, and of unemployed 
people forced to change job or location. It can also 
influence educational, training, health, rehabilitation, 
and expansion programs, with the goal of full employ- 
ment always in mind, if it has the right tools and 
instruments with which to effectuate policy. 


Organization 


The body responsible for labor market policy in 
Sweden is the National Labor Market Board which 
has regional County Labor Boards, and 257 local 
Labor Exchange Offices and about 400 local agents. 
At the end of 1962, employment service staff totaled 
about 3,000. 

The work of the National Labor Market Board and 
the County Labor Boards is carried out with the 
assistance of both management and organized labor. 
Employers, trade unions, organized salaried employees, 
and professionals are represented on the National 
Board. 


female labor and a member for agriculture. 


In addition, there is a member representing 
Employ- 
ers and employees also are represented on the County 
Boards. Furthermore, there are local working parties 
where trade unions, employers, and labor market au- 
thorities cooperate on the problems of special groups, 
e.g., elderly workers, disabled people, and construction 
workers. 


Special Employment Services 


Sweden provides special employment service for sal- 
aried workers at 24 head offices and 4 local offices. 


Photos in this article courtesy the American-Swedish News Exchange. 


These special services are particularly well organized 
for teachers and nurses and are being improved for 
technicians and engineers. Seamen have their own 
employment service in 35 localities where recruitment 
of new seamen also takes place. Artists and musicians 
have special offices in the four largest cities. 

The importance of vocational guidance has been 
realized more and more during the last 20 years, 
especially for youth leaving schools and for adults 
Vocational guidance is pro- 
At the 


same head offices and at 11 local offices there are 


forced to change jobs 
vided at 25 head offices and 6 local offices. 


specialized staffs to handle the job problems of disabled 
persons. 

During 1962, placements made by these specialized 
offices totaled 878,347, of which 66,039 were clearance 
The total included placement of 123,305 
salaried employees, 32,433 seamen, 28,162 artists and 
In addition, 
106,850 vocational guidance consultations were held. 


plac ements. 
musicians, and 17,286 disabled persons. 


To facilitate job placement, especially in the inter- 
local fields, the employment service publishes both 
county vacancy lists and national vacancy lists. <A 
selection of the jobs in the national vacancy lists is 
broadcast every week. Advertisements in the press, 
radio and television bulletins, and the distribution of 
folders, posters, and films are also used to disseminate 
labor market information. 

Adult training occupies a central place in attempts 


In the heart of the Farsta shopping center is this newest branch of Scandinavia’s largest departmen? sfore. 





to create a balanced labor market. A large propor- 
tion of those now active in the labor market have not 
been able to acquire the requisite basic professional 
skills, owing to the scanty resources of the vocational 
training schools. 

At the same time, the type of labor in demand is 
continually changing. New specialized occupations 
arise, and there is a trend towards more technician- 
type duties, which aggravates the difficulty of switch- 
ing from one job to another without previous training. 
The problem is by no means new, but has been too 
much neglected heretofore. With rapid structural 
and technical changes likely in the future, the ques- 
tion of adult training will probably become increas- 
ingly important. 

About 29,000 persons took part in courses for adult 
training in 1962. Further increases are envisaged, 
and the National Labor Market Board has declared 
as a target for the near future the figure of 35,000 
persons (which would mean some 20,000 placements) , 
or 1 percent of the labor force. But the planning 
must be carried out in order to make it possible to 
increase the volume of training facilities. 

The participation of women in adult training has 
increased considerably during the past few years. 
The measures taken, and to be taken, in order to give 
training 
opportunities, aim not only at helping a homeworking 


married women (previously homebound) 


woman to overcome her hesitation when reentering 


The shopping center serves 


about 235,000 people and has a parking area for 2,000 cars. 








the labor market, but also at facilitating her ability 
to obtain work she is interested in and feels capable 
of combining with her other tasks. 


Advance Notice of Layoffs 
The National Labor Market Board has reached 


agreements with the largest employers’ associations 
that managements shall give advance notice of ex- 
pected discharges and layoffs to the labor market 
authorities. When contacting the County Labor 
Board, a firm provides information on: The date 
when the announced discharges or layoffs are likely 
to be put in effect; the number of employees affected ; 
the estimated duration of the intended cuts in person- 
nel and the reasons for them. Notice is given, as a 
rule, 2 months before the planned curtailment or dis- 
continuance of production, and the County Labor 
Board informs the National Labor Market Board when 
these notices are received. 

The advantages of such advance information are 
several. The labor employment service can discuss, 
in time, other alternatives for employment with the 
employees facing the prospect of layoff. The service 
can be in contact with other employers and try to 
arrange for new jobs for the laid-off employees when 
the layoff takes place. The employees also have the 
opportunity to discuss other alternatives—for instance, 
training, retraining, or relocation. The shock of a 
layoff is thus made less disruptive for the employees, 
their families, and the community. The community 
where the layoff takes place, for example, together 
with the labor market authorities, might work out pro- 
grams to increase local job opportunities, if necessary, 
through relief and public works and similar measures 
to stimulate the local economy. If the long-time per- 
spective of the employment situation in the commu- 
nity makes it desirable and necessary, the question of 
obtaining new industries or of expanding the existing 
industries may be raised. 


Aids to Mobility 


The facilitation of mobility is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and, for this purpose, the employment service 
is empowered to give applicants various kinds of 
allowances. 

In Sweden, geographical mobility has for a long 
time been stimulated by travel and transfer grants. 
The travel allowance is payable to the worker pro- 
vided that (1) he is unemployed or is, in the opinion 
of the employment service, likely to become unem- 
ployed in the near future, and (2) he cannot be 
offered employment in the near future at or near his 
place of residence. In fiscal year 1961-62, travel 
grants were paid in 12,000 cases and moving costs in 
1,350 cases. 

Family allowances for workers with double house- 
keeping expenses were introduced in Sweden in April 
1958. Such allowances are paid when the breadwin- 
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Sweden is a highly industrialized country. Shown here is the 
fermentation hall in Astra’s factory for antibiotics. 


ner moves from a district where there is unemploy- 
ment and cannot immediately find accommodations 
for his family. The number of family allowances paid 
in fiscal 1961-62 totaled 2,000. 

Starting aid in the form of a lump-sum payment 
has been granted to relocated workers since 1959. It 
is nonrepayable provided the recipient does not lose 
the job through his own fault within 90 days. In 
fiscal year 1961-62, such aid was paid in about 9,000 
cases. 

In 1962, special installation allowances were insti- 
tuted by way of an experiment for employees moving 
from districts with exceptionally high: unemployment. 

The efforts to stimulate mobility of labor by solving 
the relocated person’s housing problem have particu- 
lar importance in Sweden where the housing shortage 
is mostly in the big cities and expanding areas. Tem- 
porary accommodations are one solution; another is 
to request the government agencies having jurisdic- 
tion over housing to encourage, and give added sup- 
port to, the provision of housing in expanding 
districts. The Swedish labor market authorities use 
both methods. 


Creating Job Opportunities 


Employment-creating measures are needed to meet 
the general needs occurring during depressions and re- 
cessions, and the specific needs of handicapped persons. 

Under Swedish labor market policy, the labor mar- 
ket authorities are in a position to exercise a general 
influence on the demand for labor. ‘This is done by 
public works, by works financed by investment reserves, 
or by central Government orders to industry. When 
the two latter measures have been used to the greatest 
possible extent, the labor market authorities propose 
to the Government further steps to increase activity, 
for instance, by extending the scope of public works or 
housing, or by using economic stimuli of a general 
nature. Public works are used to meet (1) community 
needs at times of severe layoffs or when there is sea- 
sonal contraction of job opportunities in building, con- 
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Eriksberg’s Yard in Gothenburg, Sweden where many people are employed. 


struction, forestry, or farmwork, and (2) 
handicapped persons. 
The labor market authorities decide when and where 


public works have to start; they discuss and decide 
with community representatives the conditions (how 


much financial support for various projects ), the num- 
ber of unemployed, etc. 

Regardless of the general economic usefulness of 
spending funds for public works, the great advantage 
is that the labor market administration can bring help 
at once if it is needed and a community will not have 
too many laid-off or seasonally unemployed workers 
who remain without jobs. 

Previously, public works were predominantly in 
building and construction activities 
highways 


roads, streets, 
and the majority of such works still are. 
However, during recent years, great efforts have been 
made to increase the number of smaller and simpler 
projects that require a large proportion of manual 
labor. Such projects are to be found in forest cul- 
tivation, construction of forest roads, park work, con- 
servation, and cleaning up seashores, roadbanks, etc. 

The National Labor Market Board presents propos- 
als each year to the Government for a Public Invest- 
ments Reserve covering both central government and 
state-supported projects that can be started on short 
notice to combat unemployment. Appropriations for 
these projects are voted in a General Emergency 
Budget. Financial powers are delegated annually by 
the Riksdag (the Congress) so that this budget can be 
drawn upon in part, if necessary, without further ref- 
erence to the Riksdag. 

Wider measures for creating employment are desir- 
able, both in situations where a more general stimulus 
is needed and those where localized efforts are required. 
During the recession of 1958-59, certain experiments 
were made with central government orders to Swedish 
industry. Experience has shown that central govern- 
ment orders could prove to be a valuable complement 
to other measures for creating employment. In situa- 
tions calling for the labor supply to be increased, the 
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needs of 


National Labor Market Board has to decide independ- 
ently, within the framework of the budget, on the start- 
ing of building and construction projects, or on extra 
government orders for industry, or it must apply to 
the Government for delegation of power to do so. 
Che Board is authorized to operate emergency works. 

Emergency works are started when unemployment 
cannot be combated by other means, e.g., migration 
or retraining. ‘The extent and the scope of the emer- 
gency works are dependent upon the general economic 
and labor market situation and on the type of unem- 
ployment. The County Labor Boards estimate the 
current need for emergency works. ‘The boards also 
make a preliminary forecast in May concerning the 
probable demand for the next fiscal year, in order to 
make preparations in time. 


Advance Planning 


Experience over many years in Sweden has shown 
that it is difficult to improvise measures against unem- 
ployment. ‘This applies, above all, to measures in the 
investment sector, but also to the fields of training and 
retraining. 
short- or long-term, i.e., whether they are related to 


Regardless of whether these measures are 


seasonal or business fluctuations, they must be pre- 
pared for well in advance. 

The time aspect is sometimes of decided importance. 
If unemployment grows deeper and deeper in relo- 
cated areas or among obsolete skills and trades, and 
becomes hard-core unemployment, the efforts to solve 
such employment problems must go on for decades 
at very high costs in both money and human suffering. 

To improvise a new labor market administration and 
labor market policy at each depression or recession 
is not possible. A modern society must accept and 
understand that an effective administration at local, 
State, and national levels, solely occupied with labor 
market questions, is the cheapest and, in reality, the 
only productive way to solve the problems. 
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inimiziné Overpayment and Fraud 
BY Use of 100 Percent Audit 


By FRANK P. VAVALA 
Chief, Research and Planning 


Delaware Employment Security Commission 


Various approaches are used by State agencies to eliminate fraudulent collection 
of unemployment insurance benefits, and to avoid overpayment to claimants. The 
following article describes the Delaware Employment Security Commission’s approach 
to this problem; planned articles for future issues of the EMpLoyMENT Security RE- 
VIEW will describe methods used in other States. 


THE past 11 years, through its 100-percent post- ments which have been charged to his experience merit- 


audit system, Delaware’s Employment Security 
Commission has kept the average overpayment of 
benefits to the individual claimant where fraud was 
not involved to less than the average weekly benefit. 
In 10 percent of the overpayment cases uncovered by 
our 100-percent postaudit, the amount is less than $10. 

It is significant that of all overpayments during the 
11-year period, 91.9 percent did not involve fraud, 
while the remaining 8.1 percent where fraud was in- 
volved constituted 27.3 percent of the total dollar 
amount of overpayments. Equally significant is the 
fact that 68 percent of the $494,752 in overpayments, 
or $336,705, has been recovered. 


System Is Proven Over the Years 


This 11-year experience demonstrates that a system 
of 100-percent postaudit as the major device for elimi- 
nating overpayment and fraud is of real value to the 
agency, and to claimants and employers. Use of this 
simple system as part of the agency’s routine operations 
is less costly and more comprehensive than the use of 
investigators, special auditors, and related staff. 

Claimants have learned that the postaudit will un- 
cover overpayments, whether fraudulently obtained or 
not, and that they have more to gain by preventing 
overpayments than by accepting them. If a claimant 
has unwittingly received and accepted an overpayment, 
he must pay it back, something which is sometimes diffi- 
cult for persons in the lower income brackets to do. 
If fraud is involved, there are legal penalties and 
serious inconveniences, including loss of future benefits 
until restitution is made. An employer takes a 
different view of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram when he realizes that chiselers will be caught and 
his own taxes will not be adversely affected by overpay- 
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rating account. 

The heart of our postaudit system is the IBM 
402 machine, which is used quarterly to verify the 
validity of payments and to uncover unwarranted or 
fraudulent claims. This quarterly audit also serves as 
a check of processes and procedures. The audit begins 
with collation of pay-order cards used in making benefit 
payments and wage records for the quarter being aud- 
ited. Collation consists of matching social security 
numbers on pay-order cards and wage record cards. 
Pay-orders are then listed and tabulated, with the list 
showing each claimants’s name, social security number, 
amount of benefits, payment number, ending date of 
the compensable week, and check numbers. 

The 402 also prints a Form UC-—522 (see form 
from the “matched” wage record cards. This form 
shows the employer’s name, employer’s account num- 
ber, employee’s name, social security number, and 
wages reported for the quarter, as well as the quarter 
and year being audited. Additional copies of the 
form are used if a claimant had more than one em- 
ployer during a quarter in which he drew benefits. 


Employer Fills In His Record 


Two calendar quarters are printed side by side on 
the form. A clerk underlines in red pencil the com- 
pensable week or weeks for which the claimant drew 
benefits. The form is then mailed to the employer 
with an explanation of how to complete the form. 
The employer is asked to consider only the dates 
underlined, to circle the exact days worked, report 
gross wages in the earnings column, identify holidays, 
vacations, and bonuses or retroactive pay and then 
show the days or weeks for which actual payments 
were made, and when the claimant received pay for 
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vacations, bonuses, or retroactive wages, if any. 
When the agency receives the completed form, addi- 
tional computations are required when a full pay week 
is involved and the pay week does not coincide with 
the benefit payment week. 

When overpayments are discovered, a determina- 
tion is then made as to whether fraud may be involved. 
Then the amount of overpayment determines the type 
of letter to be sent to the claimant. Where less than 
$50 is involved, the Employment Security Commis- 
sion’s attorney sends a letter offering the claimant the 
option of coming in to discuss the case or sending a 
check or money order to pay off the indebtedness. 
For amounts of more than $50 the claimant must re- 
port to the agency and discuss the overpayment before 
a recoupment order is issued. 

Where there is a question of possible fraud, the 
agency uses another letter which informs the claimant 
that he may be guilty of a violation of the Delaware 
Unemployment Compensation Act, and instructs him 
to report to the Commission’s attorney at a specific 
date and time. In the two latter cases, the Commis- 
sion sends the claimant a recoupment order if he does 
not make immediate restitution, informing him that the 
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sum owed will be deducted from any future benefits 
to which the claimant might be entitled. The claim- 
ant does however have the right to appeal within 10 
days after the recoupment order is issued. 

Cases of fraud are prosecuted in Wilmington’s Mu- 
nicipal Court or the Courts of Common Pleas of Kent 
and Sussex Counties, when the usual warrants are 
out. These are the State’s three summary 
courts, from which convictions may be appealed to 
Superior Court, where the case may be tried by jury. 

In all cases, the Overpayment and Fraud Unit noti- 


sworn 


fies the Benefit Division by listing each case of over- 
payment and fraud by the claimant’s name and social 
security number and indicating the amount of over- 
payment. The Benefit Division punches a set of three 
cards for each overpaid claimant. One goes to the 
Machine Records Unit in the Central Office to stop 
payment on future claims; the second goes to the wage 
record files to “flag” the claimant’s records in the event 
of future claims; the third goes to the local office claims 
section to be used as a check against efforts to file a 
future claim. When each new claim is filed, this spe- 
cial file is checked before the claim is processed. The 
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cashier’s office also receives a list of all cases of over- 
payment and fraud. 

The cashier maintains a card file of overpayments. 
All payments received by the agency in restitution must 
go to the cashier, whether they are made in person or 
by mail, so that the cashier may prepare a receipt and 
send a listing of the amount received to the Benefit 
Division. When the listing shows all indebtedness 
has been discharged in full, flag cards in the cashier’s 
office to stop payment and the cards in the wage 
record and local office files are removed and destroyed. 


Checks Overpayment and Fraud 


Appraisal of the Employment Security Commis- 
sion’s program for checking overpayment and fraud 
shows that the postaudit system acts as a great deter- 
rent to overpayments and a strong check on fraud. 
In every year from 1952 to 1962, with the exception of 
1955, when the backlog of claims from 1954 was very 
high and the postaudit was running behind schedule, 
the ratio of overpayments to the total number of bene- 
fits ranged from 0.3 percent to 0.8 percent. However, 
this relation of benefit payments to overpayments is 
not the most significant aspect of the agency’s pro- 
gram. A better comparison is the relationship of the 
average weekly benefit payment to the average over- 
payment. In the 10-year period, the average over- 
payment was a fraction more than the average weekly 
benefit payment. For example, in 1952, the average 
weekly benefit was $18.95, compared to an average 
overpayment of $29.76. In 1962 the average weekly 
benefit was $37.31, compared to an average overpay- 
ment of $46.70. 

The size of the average overpayment is inflated by 
those cases involving willful misrepresentation. The 
number of cases in 1962 considered to be willful fraud 
was 121, and the total amount of overpayments was 
$23,791.50. The average overpayment in these cases 
of willful misrepresentation was $196.62. Yet, if the 
fraud cases were deducted from the total overpay- 
ments, the average overpayment would have been 
$37.13, or less than the average weekly benefit. In 
1962 about 10 percent of all overpayments were for 
less than $10. 

Since there are no tolerances in the Delaware agency, 
all overpayment cases are picked up. Most of the 
overpayments are attributed to the following causes: 

Misinterpretation by the claimant of the amount of 
gross wages earned after returning to work. 

Incorrect deductions from final benefit checks be- 
fore a claimant returns to work. 

Administrative errors made by the agency, which the 
claimant must repay. 

Confusion on the claimant’s part over the flexible 
claim week and the work week. 

It is also significant that in 5 of the 11 years under 
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consideration, the average overpayment was lower 
than the average weekly benefit, when the cases in- 
volving willful misrepresentation are deducted. This 
pattern has existed throughout the past 3 years. 

From 1952 through 1962, there were 12,799 over- 
payment cases, amounting to $494,752, of which 1,039 
were considered fraudulent. Thus, 8.1 percent of the 
overpayments, totaling $135,382.50, produced 27.3 
percent of the total amount of overpayments. The 
11,760 cases in which no fraud was determined repre- 
sented 91.9 percent of the overpayment cases—total- 
ing $359,370. 


Program’s Dollars and Cents Value 


Does Delaware’s control program pay off in money? 
It does. Of the $494,752 in overpayments in the past 
11 years, $336,705, or 68 percent, have been recovered. 
The amount not recovered is not lost, because a claim- 
ant who owes money to the benefit fund can never 
receive additional benefits, although he might other- 
wise be entitled to them, until the debt has been 
repaid. Furthermore, much of the amount still out- 
standing is recoverable since there is no statute of 
limitation in Delaware in this area and no recoupment 
order is ever written off unless positive proof is in 
the agency’s hands that the responsible claimant is 
deceased. 

The primary value of this program to the unem- 
ployment insurance system is its effectiveness as a 
deterrent to overt acts of fraud, since claimants realize 
that the postaudit system will uncover all cases within 
6 or 7 months. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
overpayment and fraud will not be eliminated com- 
pletely because of lack of understanding and commu- 
nication between agency personnel and claimants, the 
problem of the flexible benefit week and the variable 
workweek, the inevitability of agency errors, and other 
factors. There is also an interesting correlation be- 
tween overpayments and the economic cycle. 

The Employment Security Commission does not 
publicize fraud or overpayment cases, except in pro- 
viding material for feature articles from time to time 
designed to show the folly of collecting benefits to 
which a person is not entitled. The agency issues no 
news releases using claimants’ names. However, the 
routine coverage of court actions usually results in 
specific news stories where convictions are involved. 

We have found that the cost of detecting over- 
payment and fraud is low compared to the results. In 
1959 a total of three personnel equivalents was used 
for this program; in 1960 there were 2.3 personnel 
equivalents; in 1961, 3.5; and in 1962, 4.0. The dollar 
cost for calendar year 1961 was approximately 
$16,250, and the cost in 1962 was $18,509. When 
we compare this with the $58,500 recovered in 1961 
and the $50,300 recovered in 1962, we are convinced 
the program is more than paying its way. 
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Technological Impact on 
Migrant Farm Workers 


By FRANK E. JOHNSON 


Frank Johnson’s concern with the migrant agricultural worker is one of long standing. His background 
includes almost 5 years in the national office of the Bureau of Employment Security as Assistant Director in 
charge of the Farm Labor Service. During this time he traveled extensively throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, obtaining insight into the migrants’ working conditions in many areas. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Farm Labor post he had served as Regional Director in both New York and Denver, following 
several years with the Colorado Employment Service. From September until December 1962, Mr. Johnson served 
as manpower consultant to the Ministry of Labor in Santiago, Chile, where he had the opportunity to observe 
firsthand the agricultural labor market conditions in that country and to study conditions in Latin America. 
In January 1963, Mr. Johnson was selected, on recommendation of BES Administrator Robert C. Goodwin, 
by the Brookings Institution as a fellow under its Federal Executive Fellowship Program where, as a part of 
the Advanced Study Program, he conducted a study of the impact of farm mechanization and technological 
change on the employment of migratory agricultural workers. 


The Advanced Study Program at Brookings Institution provides special opportunities for senior officials 
in public and private life to study and discuss problems of national and international importance, and to enlarge 
their understanding of public policy issues. Some 2,500 officials from the executive levels of Federal, State, and 
local agencies, from the Congress, and from business, labor, and the professions have participated in these 
activities. Some 10 Federal executive fellowships are awarded annually to senior Government officials. The 
awards enable these officials to undertake study projects at Brookings, on leave from their Government 
assignments, for periods of from 6 months to a year. 


Mr. Johnson will take up duties as Regional Administrator in Denver upon completion of his work at 
Brookings. 


My unanswered question is this: What do we really 
know about the migrant himself: What does he think? 
What does he aspire to be? How aware is he of the 
technological developments which are having so pro- 


[7 WAS on a happy summer day in Santiago, Chile, 
when a smiling messenger boy delivered my mail, 
that I first received official notice that I had been 
selected for a Brookings Institution fellowship. Its 





purpose was to study the impact of farm mechaniza- 
tion and technological changes on the employment of 
migratory agricultural workers. That was about a 
year ago. The time spent since then on the study has 
proved rewarding. Many of the facts which I had 
grasped only hazily have now crystallized; the basic 
questions with which I approached the study have 
for the most part been answered. 

All but one. 

In the mass and maze of information available about 
the migratory worker in agriculture, I am able to ex- 
tract a fair picture of him as a statistic. For instance, 
I know that in 1961 he averaged $902 in wages, and 
he suffered a decline of 14 days of farm wage work that 
year. But I have a strong feeling that he does not 
think of himself as a statistic. I wonder if we are not 
limiting our study of migrant workers to the way we 
study migratory birds; if there is as much interest in 
the potential extinction of the migrant via mechaniza- 
tion as there is concern with the possible demise of the 
whooping crane or bald eagle. 
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nounced an effect upon his livelihood ? 

When I have asked my question aloud I have gen- 
erally received a standard response: Motivation is the 
province of the psychologist and psychiatrist; group 
study of migrants is the province of the rural sociolo- 
gist. We of the Farm Labor Service are neither. The 
Farm Labor Service is just what its name implies. It 
provides service in the field of labor to farm workers 
and to growers. 

But to serve best, we must know our clientele. To 
get them to use our services, we must motivate. Isn’t 
the farm placement representative in the field pri- 
marily a salesman? To be really effective, he must 
be. And the effective salesman studies those with 
whom he deals. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, in marking 
the golden jubilee of the Department, stated: “As 
framers of the manpower policies of this Nation, we 
are challenged to keep pace with the genius of 
science . . . and the Department’s statutory share of 
that commitment remains toward the individual ... .” 
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Photos courtesy The Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Assoc. Inc. 


The shade grown tobacco, protected by the net tent during the growing period, is picked into canvas sleds and dragged into the shed. 


Who are these individuals who are the migrant 
farm workers? I'll point out a few to you. That 
young boy and girl over there are brother and sister. 
They traveled about 750 miles to do summer work 
in the Connecticut Valley's shade tobacco harvest. 
They will live ina company camp. That Puerto Rican 
worked in New Jersey vegetables part of the year and 
in Florida citrus during the winter. The other Puerto 
Rican worked in New England under contract in the 
summer and returned to his home and family and 
Puerto Rico’s sugar cane fields in the winter. The tall 
southern Negro works his way up the East Coast each 
year as far as New York. He knows about the Annual 
Worker Plan. The Canadian has been in Maine har- 
vesting potatoes, and the man at his side is an Ameri- 
can who worked in Canada’s tobacco harvest. The 
fellow from the British West Indies was contracted for 
Florida citrus and sugar cane, and Wisconsin vege- 


Sewing the tobacco leaves for hanging in the curing shed. 
Left, the old way, right, the new way. 


tables, and his buddy from the Bahamas moved from 
Florida’s fruit harvest to apples in Virginia and West 
Virginia. Two of the Mexicans were contracted under 
PL 78; one worked in Texas in cotton, the other in 
California vegetables. The third is a green-card hold- 
er who has worked as far north as the State of Wash- 
ington. That American Indian has found off-reserva- 
tion work in livestock, vegetables, and fruit. The 
Texas-Mexican family each year moves in the Mid- 
western States pattern. The New Mexican hoes sugar 
beets in the Rocky Mountain area and works in vege- 






















poem tables before returning for the fall these many years. (The Region III Office and the 
- cotton harvest. Among them there is State offices in Maryland, North Carolina, and Vir- 
G J at least one former “wet-back.”’ ginia currently are working on alternative informa- 
: Then there are the specialists—the tion station arrangements.) The migrant’s con- 
elite whose earnings can be quite cern will be over mechanical failure on the lengthy 
high—the men who operate and project which would leave him stranded in one of the 
move the machines from the Mexican 2-mile-long tunnels, or on the bridge proper, 30 feet 
to the Canadian borders for the wheat over water, with the closest assistance perhaps 10 miles 
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and small grain harvests, the custom 
~ cotton-picking machine operators, 
a and the men of the shearing crews 
who travel throughout the sheep 
country. 

If we gathered some of these peo- 
ple into one room, we would have a 
representative group which could 
answer some of our questions—not 
questions like: “Will employment in 
sugar beets drop moderately or 














sharply following increased mono- 
germ seed planting and greater use of thinning and 
weeding machines in cultivation?’—but questions 
like: “How am I going to feed my family if I can’t 
find work hoeing beets in Nebraska or Colorado o1 
Idaho next year?” 

In that one room we would have the substance of 
a seminar for the study of the impact of farm mechan- 
ization and technological change on the employment 
of migratory agricultural workers. The answers we 
might obtain would be specific and meaningful. They 
might or might not help solve problems, but they 
would help us understand the problems of the 
migrants. 

How broad must our understanding be? We must 
realize that even progress outside of agriculture has 
its effect. By next spring the mighty 17.6-mile bridge- 
tunnel which will connect the lower tip of Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore with the Hampton Roads-Norfolk, Va., 
area will be completed. The American Society of 
Civil Engineers has designated the bridge-tunnel as 
one of today’s “Seven Engineering Wonders of the 
World,” selected from 107 projects in 26 countries. 

Migrants in general will be unaware of this honor. 
They will be more concerned with the fact that the 
project will replace the Little Creek Ferry and will 
render obsolete the existing Virginia Farm Labor In- 
formation Station’ which has served them so well 


See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, Februar) 
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away. Will this mark of progress, in his judgment, 
speed his journey or slow it down? As an American, 
he might feel pride over the worldwide acclaim the 
project is receiving, but as a migrant, he will feel 
trepidation. 

That same trepidation rides with the migrant, and 
especially with the “free-wheeler,”’ every time he 
moves out on the seasons. Economic necessity (he 
might call it hunger) keeps him in the labor market. 
That Gulf Coast migrant who is part of our seminar 
picked snap beans in New York State last year, where 
almost all snap beans grown for fresh market con- 
sumption are still hand-picked. He has never heard 
the term “genetic engineering,” but he will soon feel 
its effects. 

Earlier this year I attended the National Canners 
Association Convention where mechanical harvesting 
developments of last year were reviewed and the 1963 
program of NCA explained. There I was made dra- 
matically aware of how, through coordination of lab- 
oratory research, evaluation of field problems, and can- 
ning schedules, “genetic engineering” has been applied 
to the ordinary green bean and vine to produce a new 
vine on which all beans ripen at the same time; a bean 
which can be rapidly harvested by machine and sent 
to the cannery or freezer with dispatch. Although now 
used to harvest beans for processings, it won't be too 
long before such mechanical harvesters are perfected 
to a point where they will not break or otherwise de- 
tract from the appearance of the fresh-market bean. 
Our friend from the Gulf Coast was one of 20,000 
workers picking beans in New York State in 1957. By 
1961, he was one of 8,700. Next year, who knows? 

Where are these workers today who have already 
been displaced by machines? Since many of them 
have already found employment in allied fields, a close 
look at the agricultural labor market pounds one mes- 
sage home again and again: the complete interdepend- 
ence of agriculture, research and development, process- 
ing, freezing, canning, distribution, and marketing. 
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The migrant’s awareness of the proximity of these fields 
is evident in his own employment record. He fre- 
quently moves into food processing work once the har- 
vest is in. This interdependence has afforded him 
advantages and will continue to do so. As he is 
squeezed out of his current role by the machine, he 
may actually improve his condition by permanently 
shifting to an associated activity—that is, if he has the 
basic educational and personality traits on which to 
build, and appropriate training and other facilities are 
at hand to aid him in the transition. 

The displacement of migrants by machinery is being 
felt keenly by the young people employed in agricul- 
ture, not merely the children of migrant workers, but 
the young migrant farmworkers. Some 2,600 teenage 
and college boys and girls from six States this year 
traveled to Connecticut to work in the shade tobacco 
harvest and live in carefully supervised camps. But 
in some areas, lack of job opportunities in industry is 
pushing older youth into agriculture, lessening the jobs 
available to the teenagers. Summer or after-school 
employment, a natural training ground as introduction 
into agricultural employment, is thus lessened. The 
historic decrease in the number of farms and farmers 
also lessens the opportunities for youth into this labor 
market, or into farm operation as a vocation. 

The young people of our Nation, who give vitality 
to any field of endeavor, are being offered decreasing 
opportunities to choose agriculture as a vocation. 
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While it is true that job opportunities in the fields of 
processing, supplying, selling, research, teaching, and 
agriculture-related fields are expanding, the opportuni- 
ties in the production phase of agriculture are limited. 

Louisiana, for instance, estimates that in the decade 
between 1960 and 1970, an average of 12,500 rural 
young men will enter the State’s labor force annually.? 
But only about 2,200 of this number will have the op- 
portunity of engaging in a farming venture which 
would gross as much as $5,000 a year. Those of the 
over 10,000 who remain and are interested in the field 
of agriculture may turn to expanding opportunities 
in the field of agribusiness—if they have the talent and 
the resources necessary to obtain the needed higher 
education. 


Migrants Find Little Time for Education 


Even the only moderately successful farm operator’s 
son can usually obtain higher education in State-op- 
erated colleges and universities. Education has be- 
come a highly prized social value in his society. But 
this is seldom true of the migrant’s son. Economic 
necessity must motivate his conduct. There is no time 
to cultivate education as a social value. There is time 
only to work the crops. The migrant, when he can 
no longer find work in agriculture, must seek employ- 
ment in another labor market where unskilled labor 
is still needed. 

But to confine our discussion to decreasing job op- 
portunities for the unskilled is to merely skirt the edges 
of the problem. In truth, the migrant is obsolescent. 
The head of that Texas-Mexican family could tell us 
that he has been on the harvest trail most of his 50 
years, and, “Si Deos quiere, I will return again next 
year.” But he does not have all of the facts. 

There was a time when planted crop acreage was 
determined by what a man working with hand tools 
could accomplish in a day, and by the number of 
workers available in the vicinity. Mechnical 
power—hand-operated, steam-operated, gas-operated, 
diesel-operated— increased the individual's daily pro- 
duction. It also allowed workers to become more 
mobile. Suddenly planted acreage leaped forward 
with no regard for the availability of local labor. The 
migrant came into being. The objectionable social 
conditions stemming from constant mobility—family 
member separated from family member, erratic work 
opportunity resulting from fickle weather, and ever 
present pestilence—all of these followed. 

We approach a time, not today, but in the forseeable 
future, when planted acreage and manpower plus 
machinepower will again be in relative balance ; when 
conditions in the agricultural labor market will achieve 
more stability, be more normal for the time in which 
we live. The migrant, as a social problem, will grad- 
ually disappear. 
he will be obsolete. 


Today he is obsolescent, tomorrow 


*See LOUISIANA AGRICULTURE, vol. 6, No. 4, Loui- 


siana State University, p. 15. 
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Unfortunately, that tomorrow is more than 24 hours 
We must work under the conditions which 
prevail today. Today the migrant is a reality. He 
has very real problems. We have the responsibility 
of assisting him to the best of our abilities with the 
largest of these problems—telatively steady employ- 
ment and satisfactory working conditions. By getting 
to know him better as a person, we help ourselves to 
help him. 

Earlier I proposed a seminar for the study of mi- 
grants hoping to add the human element to the statis- 
tical approach which we often use to discuss seasonal 
employment in agriculture. But the merit inherent 
in a study of migrants as people supersedes my use 
of a migrant seminar to give substance to this article. 

Ask the young migrant; ask the Gulf Coast resident 
who annually travels to the Great Lakes region; the 
Eastern Seaboard migrant; the one in the Rocky 
Mountain or West Coast pattern; one of the 20,000 
reservation Indians that Arizona alone referred last 
year to farm jobs, many of them out-of-State; ask the 
Puerto Rican, Bahaman, or Mexican—ask any mi- 
grant worker in our make-believe seminar room what 
is most important to him as an individual, and what 
will he answer? Job security? Certainly. But with 
more feeling he will say: “I need education and train- 
ing that will equip me for tomorrow’s world. I need 
understanding. I need these things in order to be 
treated as a human being.” 

Today, satisfaction of these needs is the concern of 
much State and national legislation, and there have 
been some achievements. ‘Today also, as in the past, 
the Farm Labor Service seeks to improve its assistance 
to those whose livelihood depends upon agriculture. 
Basic to any improvement in services is recognition of 
the fact that the migrant is not a statistic. He is a 
person. His needs are normal needs. To serve him 
better, it is necessary to know him better. 
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accordance with the requirements of the community.” 
This Act provided a permanent legislative basis for 
the extension of the wider services dealing with em- 
ployment on which Exchanges could concentrate, as 
activities relative to post-war resettlement of ex-serv- 
icemen and civilians gradually ceased. 

As part of the process of resettlement, workers were, 
with certain exceptions, required under the 1947 Con- 
trol of Engagements Order to obtain consent of an 
Employment Exchange or an approved Employment 
Agency before accepting any offer of employment. 
This Order was revoked in 1950, but in 1952 the 
Minister issued the Notification of Vacancies Order 


which required the notification of vacancies to be made 
through an Employment Exchange or an approved 
Employment Agency. This Order ceased in 1956. 


Basic Functions 


The first Labour Exchanges were designed to pro- 
vide ready means of bringing together employers need- 
ing workers and workers seeking employment. Today 
the Employment Exchanges still provide that service. 
Every effort is made io find the right job for the right 
man or woman. Advice on the choice of jobs or on 
other labour problems is part of the service available 
both to workers and to employers. Vacancies which 
cannot be filled locally are circulated throughout a 
wide area, and, if necessary, throughout the country. 
In addition, particulars of suitable applicants are sub- 
mitted in writing to distant employers. 

A service known as the Professional and Executive 
Register, covering the whole range of professional 
employment and of managerial and executive posts in 
industry and commerce, is maintained at 38 of the 
larger Employment Exchanges. This service also 
deals with ex-officers of the Armed Forces as part of 
the Regular Forces Resettlement Service, and with 
ex-members of the overseas civil service. There is 
also a specialised Hotel and Catering Trades Employ- 
ment Exchange in London with associated hotel sec- 
tions in Liverpool and Glasgow. 

At every Exchange, there is a Disablement Resettle- 
ment Officer whose duty is to help disabled persons 
find suitable employment in industry or, for the more 
seriously handicapped, in sheltered occupations. Em- 
ployers of 20 or more persons are obliged to offer jobs 
to a specified quota of the disabled. A special respon- 
sibility of the Exchanges is recruitment under the 
Vocational Training Schemes of which there are 
three—a general scheme, one for the disabled, and one 
for ex-regular officers of the Armed Forces. Training 
in certain trades is provided at Government Training 
Centres, and by arrangement at Technical Colleges 
or with selected employers. For people who have 
suffered illness or injury, there are 17 Industrial Re- 
habilitation Units which give vocational guidance as 
well as courses under normal working conditions aimed 
at helping these persons to become fully fit to take up 
work. 

When the Exchanges were opened in 1910, few 
could have foreseen the many diverse jobs which they 
would have to perform in the first 50 years of their 
existence. Today they have become part of the life 
of the Nation. In the first year of their existence 
they were proud to record 400,000 placings. But, 
by the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Exchange 
Service in February 1960, the figure had risen to over 
100 million in all. 
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